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MOM, 
DO I HAF’TA? 


Es, son, and make it a good bath, 
too. One that does a real job of get- 
ting you clean. 


That’s the sort of bath every grain of wheat 
gets before it is milled into one of Inter- 
national’s ‘““Bakery-Proved’’* Flours. It’s a 
complete bath that gives a thorough drench- 
ing, scouring and rinsing. 


Almost a million gallons of water a day are 
used in International’s 20 great mills to 
get the wheat clean. The result is a cleaner, 
brighter flour with a higher standard of 
purity. 


This thorough cleansing of the wheat is 
just one of International’s rigid milling 
specifications designed to bring you finer 
flours that will make your loaf the “‘best 
loaf in your market.” 
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-«» MORE TIME FOR THE MASTER TOUCH 














It’s in the finishing of yeast-raised sweet 
goods that a baker’s skill shows up most clearly. 
There, his master touch is indispensable. 
It’s good business, therefore, to plan your operations so that 
skilled hands can spend most of their time on the finishing touches that 
give the baked foods greater distinction and greater sales appeal. 
Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes allow more time for finishing because they cut 
scaling and blending to the barest minimum. And they give skilled hands fine 





doughs to work with . . . for these mixes are made from proved, successful e? 
bakery formulas and from the same top-quality ingredients you regularly use. x se? 
The Pillsbury line includes mixes for both straight and sponge dough on 
methods and for all types of yeast-raised sweet goods. Try them without oe 
: : ae ee 
risk—you’ll get your money back if you’re not completely satisfied ! a* 
; e® Pillsbury’s 
e Circle 
° 9 | 0% Relcbilly 
« 
Pillsbury’s ‘ 
 * 
e°%, 
e.°e 
SWEET DOUGH MIXES ™* 
For Straight \ SPECIAL « ROLLEX For ee ee SWEET DOH BASE PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
i Doughs REDI-RAISE Doughs } PEERLESS SWEET DOH BASE General Offices: 
F Developed from successful bakery formulas Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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TURN “SMART SEWING” 
INTO SMART SELLING 





“Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags’’ 


the book that will be your “best-seller” this year, is gaining a record circula- 
tion and building a record sale of cotton-bagged products. You'll find ever- 
increasing popularity for products which come in bags that can be used 


again for home sewing. 
19,000,000 subscribers 


to national, regional, and local farm papers are now being told each month 
how easy it is to turn cotton flour and feed bags into cotton clothing and 
household items. 













TURN “SMART SEWING” INTO SMART SELLING FOR YOU! 


Here’s a new kind of dealer advertising plan. Someone else does the work . . . 
you get the credit, and the customer. Write today for your “Smart Selling” 
plan, showing how to put a copy of “Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” in the 
hands of every one of your customers. Address National Cotton Council, Box 
76, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities .. . 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mil! 
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ELLINWOOD, KAN 














|. AMBER 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


DURUM WHEAT 


“ AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





























PILES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 




















FAMILY PATENTS The Standard Others “ ” 
White Crest Red Crest Strive to Reach Sweet Cream 
rT} 99 
Cake and Pastry Flours WHITE Swan Very Best 
J. C. L. Quality Fl 
Sponge Cracker Flour FLOUR — 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company ee a W. J. JENNISON CO. 
venworth, MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Ww Kansas 


Main Office: CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 
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Dotty he sot 
foundation for Permanent Succes. 


1 Kc MIDAS means Quality 


Ju 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 4 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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The Beau Brummel 
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of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags 
Look Better... Ship Better 


Bs a he nee 


The quality appearance of Angus 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- 
sion. Angus has that light, bright, 
uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 


Utmost care is taken to obtain only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed to rigid spec- Mg 

ifications to assure the extra strength 4 
and finer appearance for which 


Angus is famous. 








Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- 4 E MI ty 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 


This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the “America’s No. 1 Bag em —— * 
, os pene tact et Papperellc Honctencladionspets 
industry comes from Bemis’ long and unequalled Sedematie, tou. « Causing stanton < een = anaes 





experience as importer, converter and distributor stariehs's Omak « touades Pimacks® Poasheaak ¢ OL totes Games 
Salt Lake City* San Francisco Seattle* Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita 
of burlap. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
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Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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LOVE avaue LY 
{MILLING 
\ COMPANY 


elting the Most... 


If you want the most for your flour merchandising efforts in the new 
crop year, put your sales efforts behind KELLY’S FAMOUS. The 
famous quality of this celebrated brand makes a hit in any kitchen 
...and that fact is reflected in a jobber’s sales records, too. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS . Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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YOUR PREMIUM saan 


Your product is important to you and to your custom- 
er. So... don’t just put it in a bag... put it in 
a Chase Bag—the premium container for your 
premium product—the container that gives 
you all 6 of these important advantages: 

1. Better Appearance 

2. Clean, Colorful Printing 

3. More Sales Appeal 

4. Better Materials Protect Your Product 

5. Better Acceptance of Your Product 

6. Especially Designed for Your Product 


Your Chase Salesman is a Packaging Expert 
who will be glad to help provide a more eco- 
nomical more efficient container for your 
product. Don’t delay—write us today on this 
important subject. 


A S E B & GS Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS * TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS »« NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES «© MINNEAPOLIS » GOSHEN, IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, PLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 










In addition to the usual routine ash and 
protein analysis made by most mill labora- 
tories Valiers make a Purity Determination 
of every car of flour before it is released 
for shipment. 


For your added protection in the renewed 
drive for sanitation in the food industries 
by the Federal Security Agency (Pure Food 
Administration) unusual precautions are 
taken .by Valiers to prevent contamination 
of flour by— 


os 


Purchasing only sound uninfested 
wheat. 


Rebolting of finished flour before go- 
ing to packer bins. 


* 
* Fumigation of all empty cars before 
loading. 

* 


Complete installation throughout the 
milling process of machines which 
will destroy the eggs and kill larvae 
and live insects should they be present. 


Vacuum cleaning of floors, walls and 
machinery. 


* Medical examination of employees. 


(Aad 
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FOR 


VALIERS’ CUSTOMERS 


100 POWER WIDE-VISION MICROSCOPE 


Equipment for routine, daily inspection to help make sure all Valiers products 
are kept free from every sort of contamination including those not visible to 
the naked eye such as small particles of metal, sand or coal, vegetable fiber 
(jute “hairs”), rodent pellets or hair, insect fragments, etc. 


These precautions help assure Valiers flours being free from contamination at 


time of shipment— 


WALIER @ 


SPIES 


And one more reason why you 
should “Switch to St. Louis” 


2s 
Reem Tea BE SAFE 


sf 








—BUY VALIERS 
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How long can they stay up in the air? 


A long time, with luck. Only in mid-April, two fliers 
broke. the 726-hour record that had stood for 10 
years. Breaking that record took not only luck, but 
planning, timing, persistence. And it takes all those 
things, and more, for a baker today to get his share 
of the food dollar. 

The profits are going to the baker who goes after 
the business—with better products, efficiently pro- 
duced, and displayed so temptingly that customers 
just can’t resist ve bea 

Your Russell-Miller man has helped many a baker GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING... FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
who was “up in the air’”—uncertain of how to get 
and hold more customers. He has the finest flours for 
every type of baking. Available through him are in- 
formation on new production routines, and the serv- 
ices of Russell-Miller laboratory——one of the world’s 
finest. He can give you tested suggestions for mer- 
chandising that sells. 

How long before you, too, will enlist the aid of 
your Russell-Miller man? 





Here's an answer to your “late hours special” 

-- problem in the new display card, available from 
your Russell-Miller Flour salesman. Ask him today 
for one of these helpful, sales-building cards. 
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Some Grain Exports to Private Trade 
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USDA Drops Plans 
for Wheat Storage 
in Gulf Fleet 


WASHINGTON—Conversations be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion officials continued last week over 
the use of tied-up vessels of the war- 
time merchant marine fleet for use 
as temporary grain storage vehicles. 
The USDA. has dropped any plans 
to store grain in vessels at the Gulf 
since the New Orleans elevator, which 
is the only facility in that area with 
a marine leg, cannot be taken out 
of grain export activities to handle 
any possible conditioning operations 
which might occur in vessel storage 
in the Gulf area. 

In the Hudson River, however, 
there still remains the possibility 
that the Cargill elevator at Albany 
can handle a considerable volume of 
USDA grain in ship storage. The so- 
lution of the problem rests with 
technical reports of USMC experts. 
Chief among these are the problem 
of steam to run winches on the ves- 
sels; crews to man and guard the 
ships after the grain has been load- 
ed and the matter of towing the ships 
to the Albany elevator if on inspec- 
tion it is found necessary to condi- 
tion the cargoes. 

It has been intimated that because 
of high costs the plan to hold grain 


in vessels at Albany has been dis- 
carded. Ship storage of grain is not 
an innovation, as grain has been 
historically held in lake vessels at 
Buffalo every year. It is understood 
that ship storage at Albany never 
contemplated use of more than 50 
vessels and these units would only 
be brought into use if and when the 
Albany elevator facility was clogged. 
Inasmuch as USDA is determined 
to keep wheat prices close to the 
price support level, it appears un- 
likely that they would permit an in- 
consequentially higher cost factor to 
halt a decision to use ship storage 
in the Hudson River, unless the 
wheat crop outturn falls far below 
present estimates and reduces the 
need of additional storage. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.10 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.10 
as compared with 17.90 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment from 
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SUDDEN DECISION IMPOSES TEST 
ON GRAIN INDUSTRY DISCIPLINE 


All Coarse Grain Exports Return to Private Trade July 1, 


Except Occupied Zones, Austria, Greece and Trieste 
—US. Gulf Ports Jammed with CCC Wheat 





Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pounds of cloth is 23.00 as compared 
with 27.27 a year ago. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. L. KING ELECTED 


UTICA, N.Y.—Frederick L. King, 
Geneva, was elected president of the 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, at a spe- 
cial meeting of the company’s board 
of directors held here. Mr. King, who 
has been secretary-treasurer of the 
firm, succeeds Thomas K. Fahy, who 
died June 1. John F. Carroll, Geneva, 
assistant secretary, was advanced to 
the post vacated by Mr. King. 











PMA Buys 674,000 Sacks Flour 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of hard wheat enriched flour by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration on its June 15 request for offerings 
amounted to 674,000 sacks (1,570,420 bu. wheat equivalent). The flour is for 
delivery to gulf ports on or before July 12. The top price paid was reported 
to have been $4.71 sack, gulf. Offerings by mills on this purchase totaled 
2,155,700 sacks. Cumulative purchases of flour by the PMA since July 1, 1948, 
now total 14,346,400 sacks (31,402,636 bu. wheat equivalent). 





CCC Wheat Export Monopoly Under 
World Pact Removes Subsidy Duel 


WASHINGTON—A statement by 
one of the top officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. that wheat ex- 
ports under the recently ratified In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement would 
not be made by private trade, at 
least for the first year-of the agree- 
ment, appears to remove part of the 
subsidy problem which confronted 
the milling industry. ; 

The grain trade had asked that the 


subsidy be put on a bid basis, where- 
by wheat exporters and others would 
bid in the subsidy and make their 
sales on this basis. The milling in- 
dustry committee declared that, this 
kind of arrangement was not satis- 
factory to millers and preferred a 
fixed rate of subsidy for a stated 
period of time, adjusted for different 
port positions to equalize the com- 
petitive position between southwest- 





Millers, Bakers “Clean Up” as 
Farmers Lose, AFL Paper Says 


WASHINGTON — The political 
tentacles of the Brannan farm pro- 
gram have been observed here. The 
League Reporter, publication of the 
American Federation of Labor league 
for political education, features an 
item titled “Millers Wax Fat on 
Grain as Farmers Lose Dough.” 

The item charges that the millers 
and bakers are cleaning up at the ex- 
pense of the U.S. farmers and cites 
as proof the high wheat price which 
prevailed last year as compared with 
the lower prices at this time. The 
article says that when wheat prices 
were at $2.81 bu. bread was selling 
at an average price of 14.2¢ Ib., but 
with wheat at approximately $2, 
bread prices are averaging 14.5¢ Ib. 


The item concludes that the profits 
of bakers have increased in this in- 
terval. 

No mention is made of the advance 
in wages of labor in bakeries, how- 
ever, and the article is printed 
alongside a flowing report of the en- 
thusiastic farm meeting held re- 
cently at Des Moines, when Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
put forth his best sales effort to sell 
his farm -plan to an alleged meet- 
ing of Democratic farm leaders from 
the great plains states. According to 
information received here the meet- 
ing largely represented an effort to 
weld the farmer and labor groups 
into a harmonious bloc to support 
cheap city food and high prices for 
agricultural products at the farm. 





ern, Pacific Coast and northwestern 
mills. 


With the CCC continuing its con- 
trol over wheat exports, a contro- 
versial matter, which could only have 
been reconciled betweeen the two 
groups with great difficulty, appears 
to have been removed. 

However, the matter may not rest 
there. Grain trade officials have been 
led to believe that they would be 
permitted to regain wheat exports 
to areas not directly under govern- 
ment controls. Farm organizations 
have told grain trade leaders that 
they would aid them in regaining 
their export position and during the 
last session of the 80th Congress 
urged the Senate to consider the use 
of private trade facilities in the 
export field. 

Since leading U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials repeatedly have 
told Congress that they would return 
wheat exports to free enterprise as 
soon as possible, this question may 
arise when the legislation for sub- 
sidy appropriations is presented to 
the House. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





VISITS VANCOUVER 
VANCOUVER — W. H. Pinchin, 
sales manager for Renown Milling 
Co. of Calgary, was a coast visitor 
during the week, conferring with rep- 
resentatives here and in New West- 
minster and Victoria. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The highest or- 
der of grain trade statesmanship and 
trade business discipline will be re- 
quired to meet the situation which 
was created last week when the gov- 
ernment suddenly decided to return 
exports of coarse grains to private ex- 
porters after July 1. Following that 
date foreign buyers of coarse grains 
may, at their option, buy these grains 
either through private exporters or 
through the Commodity Credit Corp. 
This ruling covers all areas except the 
Army Occupation zones, Austria, 
Greece and Trieste. 

The return of coarse grain exports 
to private trade includes all grains 
except wheat. The trade can start ne- 
gotiations at any time henceforth 
with foreign buyers for shipment of 
coarse grains after July 1, 1949. How- 
ever, once the foreign buyers have ex- 
ercised their option to buy through 
either private trade sellers or the 
CCC, they cannot shift their buying 
during succeeding months. 


ECA Issues Warning 

Despite the go-ahead signal from 
the USDA, the ECA warns that un- 
less foreign nations using ECA funds 
have been granted procurement au- 
thorizations or commodity determina- 
tions, private trade sellers making 
sales at this time for shipment after 
July 1 will do so at their own risk. 
Sales to ECA nations still are subject 
to the “not higher than the market 
price at time of delivery” rule and 
consequently sales consummated at 
this time might not qualify for ECA 
disbursement. 

Commodity determinations by the 
ECA are advance notices of proposed 
procurement authorizations which 
the ECA plans to issue after the ap- 
propriation for the 1949-50 fiscal year 
have been approved by Congress. 
However, ECA nations using their 
own funds for coarse grain procure- 
ment are not bound by the ECA rules. 

Government officials say that the 
low countries and Norway and pos- 
sibly Italy, Ireland and Switzerland 
are likely to be the nations which 
will move into private trade export 
channels. Nations which have inter- 
nal rationing systems over the dis- 
tribution of coarse grains are unlikely 
to adopt private trade channels, al- 
though there is no formal ban on 
their doing so. 


The coarse grain order is regarded 
in the light of a trial. One of the 
most competent observers of business- 
government relations declares that 
the events of the next few months, 
after private trade resumes these ex- 
ports, will go a long way in determin- 
ing the government’s future’ course in 
regard to exports of bulk commodi- 
ties. } 

(Continued on page 48) 
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U.S. SENATE APPROVES WHEAT 
PACT; COUNCIL SESSION SET 


Ratification by Other Nations Expected Soon; Inter- 
national Council to Administer Pact to 
Hold First Meeting July 5 


WASHINGTON — Announcement 
that the U.S. has issued invitations 
to the first session of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council, which is to ad- 
minister the International Wheat 
Agreement, was made June 15 by the 
U.S. Departments of State and Ag- 
riculture following approval of the 
agreement by the U.S. Senate June 
13. 


The council session has been set 
for July 5, at which time it is 
planned to organize the council and 
establish rules of procedure for im- 
plementing the provisions of the 
agreement. Preparations for the 
meeting will be made by a prepara- 
tory committee consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, India, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the U.K. and 
the U.S. The committee will meet 
June 27. 

The Senate’s approval of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement clears the 
way for formal acceptance of the 
treaty by the U.S. government, and 
is expected to encourage similar 
ratification by the 41 other sig- 
natory countries. Numerous other 
governments have submitted the pact 
to their parliaments with recommen- 
dations for favorable action. So far, 
in addition to the U.S., the agree- 
ment has been formally approved by 
Canada, Belgium, the Union of South 
Africa and New Zealand. 

The agreement’s administrative 
provisions will become effective July 
1 if the agreement has been accept- 
ed by that time by the governments 
of importing countries accounting 
for not less than 70% of the total 
guaranteed wheat purchases, and of 
exporting countries responsible for 
not less than 80% of the guaranteed 
sales. 

The agreement provides for an an- 
nual flow of about 456 million bush- 
els of wheat in international trade 


within a fixed range of prices. Of 
this quantity, the U.S. is to supply 
168 million bushels. Extending over 
a four-year period, the agreement is 
designed to assure supplies of wheat 
to importing countries and markets 
for wheat to exporting countries at 
equitable and stable prices. The max- 
imum price is $1.80 for each of the 
four years. The minimum prices 
range from $1.50 bu. for the 1949- 
50 crop year to $1.20 for 1952-53. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD OFFICES MOVE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Effective June 
20, the local offices of the Standard 
Milling Co. were moved from 807 
Thorpe Bldg. to 105 Fifth Ave., S., 
according to N. R. Dix, manager. 
The telephone number will remain 
the same—Atlantic 2351. The Kansas 
City offices of the company, formerly 
located in the Board of Trade Bidg., 
are now in the company’s mill at 
18th and Kansas Ave., Kansas City, 
Kansas. The move was effective June 
20. The new telephone number of the 








offices is Finley 4500. John Blowers, 
grain trading floor representative of 
the Standard company, has moved 
his offices to 968 Board of Trade Bldg. 
His new phone number is Victor 
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MEETING DATE CHANGED 
WINNIPEG — The tariff meeting 
called by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada in Winnipeg 
July 13 has been changed to July 
20. There was no reason given for 
the change of date. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. H. HANNAM HEAD 
OF WORLD FARM GROUP 


GUELPH, ONT.—At the final ses- 
sion of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers Conven- 
tion June 10, H. H. Hannam, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, was named president to 
succeed Sir James Turner of Great 
Britain who has headed the federa- 
tion since its inception. In addition, 
the group gave its approval to most 
of the details of Canada’s world food 
bank plan to feed the world’s hun- 
gry. At the final meeting delegates 
reelected H. D. Louwes of the Neth- 
erlands, as first vice president; Pierre 
Martin, France, second vice presi- 
dent, and Albert Goss, head of the 
U.S. National Grange, third vice 
president. It was decided to meet in 
Stockholm, Sweden, next year. 
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MNF Survey Shows 
67 U.S. Flour Mills 
Closed During Year 


CHICAGO—A summary compiled 
by the Millers National Federation 
from sources within the milling in- 
dustry shows that 67 mills, with a 
total daily capacity of 98,670 sacks, 
have been closed “during the past 
year or so.” 

A federation official explained that 
in a considerable majority of cases 
the plants affected by closures were 
idle or semi-idle six or seven years 
ago, but that is not the case for all 
as Some of the mills were actively 
operating a few years back. 

Practically all of the plants that 
are now closed were operated during 
the period of heavy flour production 
which prevailed a year or more ago. 

The total capacity out of produc- 
tion due to the closings represents 
nearly 7%% of the US. total in 
April, 1948. The total, as shown in 
the 1948 List of Flour Mills, pub- 
lished by The Northwestern Miller, 
was 1,334,480 sacks. 
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NAMED MANAGER 
ATLANTA—W. D. Ogle, American 
Bakeries Co., has been named New 
Orleans plant manager. 














Heavy Rains Help European Crops; 
Strike of Italian Farmers Serious 


LONDON—Continued heavy rains 
throughout Europe have been of con- 
siderable benefit to crops, although 
in some areas they came too late 
to have an appreciable effect on the 
final result. The main need now is 
for sunshine and higher temperatures 
in order to bring the crops to ma- 
turity. 

In the U.K., an officigl report issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture states 
that winter wheat is generally vigor- 





Timely Rains Barely Prevent 
Damaging Drouth in Northwest 


Northwest crop production 10 to 
15% below that of a year ago is the 
preliminary estimate of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad in its June 15 
report on agricultural conditions in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 

The report states that important 
grain growing areas have been mere- 
ly a jump ahead of damaging drouth 
all spring. As of June 15 most of 
“Minnesota and the eastern two thirds 
of North Dakota were still a jump 
ahead but, neverthless, running 
strong. Western North Dakota and 
Montana have been overtaken, with 
injury ranging from slight to severe. 
The injury in these drouthy sections 
is largely irreparable, consisting of 
thin stands, dried-up stools and heads 
forming short. 

The extreme variation in crop out- 
look, locally and regionally, is ac- 
centuated as the season progresses, 
the railroad report says. Precipitation 
is still restricted in the main to show- 
ers which aggravate the variation 


and complicate the task of report- 
ing. 

Weed competition, particularly 
from wild oats, for moisture and 
plant food is becoming a more de- 
cisive crop-limiting factor as matur- 
ity advances and drouth continues to 
dog the region west of the Missouri 
river. 

Effective showers occurred May 31 
and June 1-2. Another showery pe- 
riod began June 12. While widely scat- 
tered sections of Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota received some 
moisture, the area where current re- 
quirements are fully satisfied is con- 
fined to the eastern two thirds of 
North Dakota and northern Minne- 
sota. 

Winter wheat is heading. Winter 
rye is flowering in North Dakota and 
filling in Minnesota. The bulk of the 
spring wheat and coarse grain acre- 
age is in advanced stooling stage, in 
shot blade or in the boot, depend- 
ing on date of planting. Flax varies 
from still being planted to 12 in. high 
and beginning to flower. 


ous and well forward, although slight 
attacks of mildew are reported from 
some areas. On the whole, however, 
disease is not unduly prevalent. The 
spring sown wheat suffered a check 
during the dry weather and from the 
sudden drops in temperatures at 
night, but some improvement was 
noted after the rains. Rye is stated 
to look well and is in full ear in 
many districts. 

French prospects remain favorable 
in the northern portion of the country 
and some rain has assisted progress 
in the South, where reports hitherto 
had been less favorable than those 
from the North. The total outturn 
is expected to be 6% under that of 
last year. Spanish reports are pessi- 
mistic and only a medium crop ‘is 
predicted, due to the scarcity of rain 
earlier in the growing season. Some 
imports of wheat will be required, 


the expectation being that Argentina - 


will be the main supplier. 


Italian Strike Serious 


Northern Italian prospects remain 
good and some improvement has been 
noted in the South as a result of rain. 
Concern is being expressed at the 
growth of the agricultural strike 
which has now been in progress for 
four weeks involving two million 
workers. It is feared that the strike 
might become nationwide, thus inter- 
fering with the work of gathering in 
the harvest. Some agitators have 
threatened to place mines in the 
growing crops in order to deter ama- 
teur workers from assisting with the 
harvest. 

German reports are still promising 
both from the western and the east- 
ern zones. Russian reports are also 
favorable after some rainfall which 
improved prospects in the Ukraine 
and‘in the new crop areas of Siberia. 





An official report from Denmark 
indicates that the area at present 
under wheat is 212,000 acres, com- 
pared with 170,000 acres a year ago. 
The area sown to rye is 472,000 acres, 
an increase over the 1948 figure of 
415,000 acres. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Already Deficient 
Canadian Rainfall 
Shows Further Drop 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., reports a slight decrease 
has occurred in the moisture condi- 
tion of the prairie provinces. The to- 
tal moisture condition of the three 
prairie provinces combined, and 
weighted for wheat acreage as of 
June 15 stands at 67% of .normal, 
compared with 69% the previous 
week and 104% a year ago. 

The total condition for Alberta is 
64% of normal, Saskatchewan 65% 
and Manitoba 84%. 

The rains which have occurred dur- 
ing the present growing season from 
April 1 to June.13 in Alberta stand 
at 48% of normal, in Saskatchewan 
66% of normal and in Manitoba 85%. 

All crop districts in Alberta are 
below normal with the exception of 
Crop District 17, which is consider- 
ably above normal. 

In Saskatchewan Crop District 1 
is normal, and Crop District 5 is 
slightly above normal, all other crop 
districts being below normal. 

In Manitoba Crop Districts 1, 8, 
10, 11 and 13 are somewhat better 
than normal, all other crop districts 
being somewhat below normal. 
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AT OKLAHOMA MEETING—Millers attending the golden anniversary meet- 


ing and banquet of the Oklahoma Millers Assn. in Oklahoma City recently 
are shown in the illustration above. They are, left to right, rear row: 


Henry Schafer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla.; I. E. 
Mill & Elevator Co., Kingfisher; J. 8. cont 


, Burrus 
Southwestern division, General Mills, Inc., 





Oklahoma City, who presided as t 


Herman Steen, Millers Natio 


of 
Federation, Chicago; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee “Milling Co., Shawnee; Myron E. Humphrey, 
Chickasha Co., Chickasha; J. G. Schmitz, Southwestern division, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; G. F. Kintz, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; R. S. Hjelmseth, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas, Texas; Sam Sosland, the Southwestern Miller; Harry 


Ada Milling Co., Ada; Paul T. 


Jackson, secretary, Oklahoma Millers Assn.; 


Lundgaard, 
Haskell Cudd, Stillwater Milling Co., Stillwater; Claud Tillma, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City; B. E. Caldwell, statistician, Texas-Oklahoma mills; J. 8. Foltz, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno; Floyd H. Bateman, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee; H. G. 
Stinnett, Jr., Harvest Queen Milling Co., Plainview, Texas; Steve Taylor, Chase Bag Co., 
Oklahoma City; George Lehman, Geary Milling & Elevator Co., Geary; Virgil Artman, ‘Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; Arthur Taylor, Chase Bag Co., Oklahoma City; back 
table and going from right to left: Adolf Beckman, Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas; 
©. C. Reynolds, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; Jimmie Cox, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Oklahoma City; Frank H. Cross, Southwestern division, General Mills, Oklahoma 
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City; Earl Rodkey, Eagle Milling Co., Edmond; Otto Krahbiel, Geary Milling & Elevator Co., 


Geary; no 
E. B. Smith, R. 


L. Stover, Packard Milling Co., Custer City; Bill Skidmore, R. B. Hagar, 
. B. Kroutil, Byrum Kroutil, 0. K. Spindel, all of Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 


Co.; D. 8. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Owen Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene; 
R. MeDivit, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene; M. C. Sauer, Southwestern division, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; Edgar Ellis, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene; Glenn Baum, Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Oklahoma City; Charles Bronaugh, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Dallas, Texas; R. D. 
Zumwalt, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; Harris McGavock, Victor Chemical Works, 
Kansas City; Elmo Sleight, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; Fred Castle, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Oklahoma City. Near table back-side, right to left; R. R. Wallace, Chickasha 

Co.,: Chickasha; Tom West, Chickasha Milling Co.; H. Theriot, Chickasha Milling 


Co.; W, A. Black, Chase 
W. H. Thrailkill 


Bag Co., Oklahoma City; Frank Wallace, Chickasha Milling Co.; 
, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 


Worth, Texas; G. J. Buettner, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; Finis Cowan, Arrow Mills, 
Houston; Don Rodkey, Eagle Milling Co., Edmond; John Chain, Acme Flour Mills Co., 


Oklahoma City; Keats 


Soder, Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Program, Oklahom: 
City. Across the table, left to right: Fred W. 
Kingfisher; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee; Victor Wallace. 


Lankard, Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., 
, Shawnee 


Milling Co.; W. H. Williams, Shawnee Milling Co.; Edwin N. Humphrey, Chickasha Milling 
Co.; J. E. Holtzman, Chickasha Milling Co.; George W. Williams, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Dallas, and Ed Kostka, Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon. 





Belgian Wheat 
Trade to Private 


Hands Aug. 1 


LONDON—The center of interest 
for European wheat traders has 
switched from crop prospects, which 
improved following the breaking of 
the recent drouth, to developments in 
Belgium and France. 

In Belgium, Moens de Fernig, min- 
ister of foreign commerce, made a 
statement promising that the wheat 
trade would be returned to private 
hands Aug. 1. It will be recalled that 
coarse grains were freed at the end 
of last year with the result that Ant- 
werp now provides the cheapest mar- 
ket in Europe for this class of trade. 
European traders have, however, ex- 
pressed some doubt whether the new 
Belgium proposal will be practicable 
since, it is pointed out, the freeing 
of the wheat trade in Europe de- 
pends upon some complementary ac- 
tion in the U.S., where selling meth- 
ods will have to undergo consider- 
able change to conform with the pat- 
tern outlined by Mr. de Fernig. 


France to Borrow Wheat 


The French authorities have de-, 


cided not to go into the market to 
buy the additional supplies of wheat 
required to keep the mills going un- 
til the next harvest is gathered. 
Producers failed to make sufficient 
deliveries, preferring to hoard stocks 
against a potential crop failure, a 
fear which observers consider will 
now prove groundless owing to im- 
proved weather conditions. 

Requests have been made to neigh- 
boring countries for the loan of be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 metric tons 
of wheat and it is reported that 
Italy, whose stock position is strong, 
is to provide 160,000 tons. Holland 








is to lend 65,000 tons, but no reply 
has yet been received from Britain. 
British reserve stocks are not high 
enough to allow a margin for mak- 
ing a large loan, while the harvest 
of home grown wheat this year is ex- 
pected to fall well under last year’s 
outturn due to the reduced acreages 
sown. This will necessitate greater 
imports from North America and 
elsewhere and the British authorities 
will be anxious to conserve stocks. 
Present available supplies of home 
grown wheat are low and it is pos- 
sible that there will be some reluc- 


tance to loan imported wheat, which 
will not be repayable until the French 
harvest is gathered. 

Reports also indicate that the 
Dutch have made some sacrifice in 
agreeing to assist France in her pres- 
ent difficulties. The minister of ag- 
riculture has announced that rye 
flour will have to be mixed with 
wheat flour in the near future in or- 
der to conserve supplies. The flour 
in present day use is milled from 
imported wheat and home grown 
wheat together with an admixture 
of potato flour. 








~— 


CONTEST WINNER—A Rockford, Ill, mother of three has been named 
the winner in the $4,000 college scholarship contest sponsored by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. D. W. Moore, vice president, 


grocery products division, has announced that Mrs. Stanley 


A. Bjorklund 


ef Rockford had submitted the best descriptive name for the Occident 
Cake Mix method, and also announced the names of 200 other winners. 
In the photo above, Harold R. Ward, Jr., general sales director, grocery 
products division, congratulates Mrs. Bjorklund. Mrs. Bjorklund’s high- 
school-age son will probably use the award. 


Adds 1,000,000 Bu. 
Wheat Storage 


WICHITA—The Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, will build an additional 
1,000,000 bu. wheat storage space 
adjoining its present mill elevators, 
David S. Jackman, vice president 
and general manager of the company, 
has announced. 


It is planned that the new space 
will be ready for use by Sept. 1. 
Work will start immediately. The 
addition will be concrete tanks only 
and will be attached to the present 
elevators. No new -headhouse is in- 
volved in the addition. Chalmers & 
Borton, Hutchinson, will build the 
elevator. 


The addition will increase the mill- 
ing company’s storage capacity to 4,- 
700,000 bu., of which 3,500,000 is lo- 
cated at the Wichita plant. In addi- 
tion the company has 600,000 bu. 
space in 30 country elevators, and 
600,000 bu. at mills at Cherryvale, 
Kansas, and Marion, Ohio. 

This is the fourth susbtantial ad- 
dition to elevator capacity in Wichita 
in the past few months. Upon com- 
pletion of this addition, Wichita will 
have 7,000,000 bu. more space than 
a year ago, or a total of 23,205,000 
bu. Wichita ranks eleventh among 
all U.S. grain markets in total ele- 
vator capacity. 


BREAG 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


£E. H. HERVEY INJURED 

TORONTO—E. H. Hervey of the 
Inter-Continental Grain Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, broke an ankle recently 
while playing ball with his two young 
sons, Mr. Hervey will not permit his 
injury to keep him away from his 
office which he proposes to attend 
on crutches. 
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Kansas Wheat Crop Praised 





WHEAT IMPROVEMENT GROUP’S FIELD DAY 
-DRAWS LEADERS OF MILLING AND BAKING 


Plots on Paul Uhlmann Farm Inspected—Plant Scientists Praised 
for Work in Improvement of Varieties—Deane 
W. Malott Principal Speaker 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas wheat 
crop of 1949 was the central figure 
June 17 at the annual field day of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. on 
the Paul Uhlmann farm near Kansas 
City. Leaders in the milling and bak- 
ing industries from every section 
heard praise of the crop and of the 
men whose work made it possible. 
They inspected the evidence on the 
farm’s test plots, comparisons of ap- 
proved wheat varieties with older 
types and with numbered experi- 
mental crosses which may be the 
wheats of the future. 

Around 800 attended the field day 
activities. In addition to neighboring 
farmers, there was an impressive 
group of nationally known figures in 
the milling and baking fields and a 
large number of grain men. There 
were others such as bankers and civic 
leaders whose presence was indica- 
tive, not only of the major impor- 
tance of wheat in the general busi- 
nesss picture, but also of the civic 
nature of this annual field day cele- 
bration. 

The program was divided into 
three phases: the field program of 
inspection of the wheat plots on the 
farm, a speaking program in the 
near-by grove, followed by a barbe- 
cue, beer, soda pop and conversation. 


Wheat Test Plots 


Under the direction of R. I. Throck- 
morton, dean of the school of agricul- 
ture, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan; C. T. Skiver, field director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and C. T. Hall, county agent, 
the guests were taken on a tour of 
the experimental wheat plots where 14 
varieties were growing side by side. 
Varieties such as Turkey and Ten- 
marq were shown as parents of the 
present day approved varieties—Paw- 
’ nee, Comanche, Wichita and others of 
acceptable nature, such as Triumph. 
Other varieties coming up and older 
ones passing out—Westar, Early 
Blackhull, Red Chief, Early Danne, 
Bluejacket—were on display and 
there was another group—designed 
only by numbers—which represents 
new strains being developed from 
cross breeding of different varieties. 

Dean Throckmorton pointed out 
the merits, advantages and achieve- 
ments of the Comanche-Pawnee- 
Wichita trio, which with Tenmargq 
and Triumph—also good wheats— 
now constitute nearly all of the Kan- 
sas wheat acreage. The four leading 
varieties account for 71.5% of: the 
total. How much this means to Kan- 
sas in quantity as well as quality was 
cited by Dean Throckmorton who 
pointed out that at Kansas State 
Pawnee is producing 50% more wheat 
than the old standard variety of Tur- 
key, the mainstay for so many years. 


Tribute to Workers 


A tribute to the plant scientists 
who made this possible, to the exten- 
sion workers and others who promot- 


ed the scientists findings and to Kan-. 


sas farmers who applied the new 
knowledge so successfully was voiced 








Deane W. Malott ~ 


by Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
who introduced the speakers. C. E. 
Skiver, field director of the associa- 


tion, also cited the names of many 
workers who helped in the task. 

No single individual contributed 
more than M. Lee Marshall, Mr. 
Smith said in introducing the chair- 
man of the board of the Continental 
Baking Co., New York. Mr. Marshall 
expressed the thanks of the indus- 
tries for the work that has proved so 
helpful. 

A brief review of the statistics of 
the current wheat situation was pre- 
sented by Richard Uhlmann, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
pointed out that huge crops such as 
forecast for this year are nearly twice 
the prewar average. He reminded the 
crowd that from 1934 to 1936 the 
U.S. raised less wheat than it con- 
sumed and he predicted that wheat 
acreage will be limited by federal de- 
cree to around 62 million acres next 
year and that farmers will be told 
how much they may plant and how 
much they may market. The effect 
of such restrictions will be detri- 
mental to the nation in the long run, 
he declated. 


National Weakness 


The principal speaker, Deane W. 
Malott, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, told the gath- 
ering that the American way of life 
is being threatened by groups of citi- 
zens calling on the federal govern- 
ment for assistance in projects which 
should be the province of private en- 
terprise. There is too much govern- 
ment regulation of the individual, 
too much wasteful expenditure, he 
said. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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FIRST HUTCHINSON WHEAT 
ARRIVALS DISAPPOINTING 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — First 
ears of new wheat reaching Hutch- 
inson have been discouraging. The 
grain is high in moisture and low in 
test. First protein runs on southern 
Kansas wheat have also been unsat- 
isfactory. Moisture is running as high 
as 16% and most samples have test- 
ed above 13%. Reports from the 
Oklahoma panhandle indicate much 
wheat is showing a weight varying 
from 45 to 52 Ib. 

All new wheat received here last 
week was consigned to mills. There 
were no spot offerings. The cash basis 
on old wheat broke 18¢ for ordinary 
protein. : 








House Committee 
Defeats Boost 
of Minimum Wage 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
efforts to jar loose the proposal to 
boost the minimum wage to 75¢ an 
hour were defeated in the House 
Labor and_, Education Committee 
last week. ‘Another attempt is ex- 
pected to be tried. The committee is 
split evenly on this issue. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen do not expect to 
get anything more than an boost in 
the minimum wage in amending the 
Fair Labor; Standards Act at this 
session. 





Record May Grain Exports [ndicate 
Fultilment of 700 Million-Bu. Goal 


WASHINGTON — Another record 
in monthly grain exports has been 
established by Production and Mar- 
keting Administration Grain Branch 
shipping officials. In May, 1949, a 
total movement of 65,411,000 bu. all 
grains was lifted. The 11-month pe- 
riod of July, 1948-May, 1949, discloses 
total grain exports to have amount- 
ed to 469,573,000 bu. wheat, flour and 
macaroni products and 167,710,000 
bu. other grains and grain products, 
exceeding the same period of the 
previous similar accounting period by 
nearly 30 million bushels. 

Fulfillment of the 700 million- 
bushel all-grain export target. by 
June 30 is forecast in this anneufice- 
ment. 

The new crop export program ten- 
tatively set for 450 million bushels 
of wheat appears unlikely to get 


off to the flying start that was ac-. 


complished in July, 1948. According 
to informed sources the foreign gov- 
ernments are deferring all wheat and 
flour procurement as far as possible 
until the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, with its more favorable price 
levels, goes into effect. This will have 
the result of reducing the July, 1949, 
wheat and flour export program to 
absolute rock-bottom shipments of 
only the most urgently needed sup- 
plies. : 

For the past two years, PMA grain 
branch officials have geared their 
export planning to heavy movement 
as the new harvest started. When 
the International Wheat Agreement 


was first discussed, this July lag was 
noted, but it was found that the 
timing of the effective date of the 
agreement could not be adjusted to 
coincide with the U.S. wheat harvest. 

That western Europe can postpone 
wheat and flour procurement for 30 


days is an index of the more plenti- 
ful supplies of bread grains in those 
nations, reflecting comfortable sup- 
ply lines, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration officials declare. Except 
for France, which has had to obtain 
an additional 350,000 long tons of 














STORAGE BALLOONS—With this year’s wheat harvest due to be a 
near record-breaker, Jack Berger of Cleveland, Ohio, has finally hit upon 
a use for 3,000 surplus barrage balloons which he bought from the gov- 
ernment after the war. Mr. Berger has put the balloons, from which the 
valves have been removed, on the market as portable grain storage bins, 
or when slit open, as grain covers. Shown above is one of the balloons 
after being filled with about 2,400 bu. of wheat at a Fairport, Ohio, grain 


elevator. 
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Willis C. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, talks 
market factors with Edmund P. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Attentive listeners during the speaking program shown 
in the picture are: L, E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Ward Magill, president of Kansas Milling Co., 
W. G. Brainard, Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, and R. J. 
Pierce of the Forster Chemical Co., Wichita. 
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Flemming Ross, American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas; H. Lee Thompson, Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas; Floyd Ross, president of the Hunter com- 
pany, and G. Murray Ross, president of American Flours, 
Inc., are pictured during the inspection of wheat plots. 


Discussing future needs of wheat im- 


work in Kansas are 
(left) Paul Uhimann, Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 


Millers Get Better Wheat Story at Annual Kansas Field Da 






a 


Discussing wheat crop prospects are Clarence H. Harden- 
berg, president, Commander-Larabee Co.; Minneapolis; 
Joseph C. Beaven, president, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and Elmer W. Reed, executive vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 
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W. S. Sullivan, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati; Robert M. Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; Fred Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., New 
York; H. H. Wurtz, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and Howard Cunningham, National Biscuit Co. 








wheat prior to its domestic harvest, 
the nations can draw down on stocks. 
The ECA has authorized French pro- 
curement of 200,000 long tons of 
wheat from the U.S. and the French 
have made arrangements to borrow 
an additional 150,000 long tons from 
western European sources, which will 
be repaid from the new crop harvest. 
On the basis of this loan obligation 
government officials. predict that 
France can be definitely written off 
as a wheat exporter under the wheat 
pact. This change is insignificant, 
however, since the French assigned 
export quota was negligible. 

The text of the official U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture statement 
on grain exports follows: 

“All previous, records of U.S. grain 
exports are being broken as the 1948- 
49 shipping season draws rapidly to 
a close on June 30. 

“Grain exports in May are esti- 
mated at 1,707,000 long tons (65,411,- 
000 bu.). This raises the July, 1948- 
May, 1949, 11-month total to a record 
of 16,450,000 long tons (637,283,000 


bu.), and comes within striking dis- 
tance of a projected high record 18 
million long tons (700 million bush- 
els) for the full year 1948-49. 

“By comparison, the exports in 
May, 1948, totaled 1,108,000 long 
tons (42,254,000 bu.), the July, 
1947-May, 1948, 11-month total was 
14,045,000 long tons (541,173,000 bu.), 
and the 1947-48 total was 15,240,000 
long tons (588 million bushels)—a 
record high at that time. 

“July, 1948-May, 1949, exports in- 
cluded 12,579,000 long tons (469,573,- 
000 bu.) of wheat, wheat flour and 
macaroni products, and 3,871,000 
long tons (167,710,000 bu.) of other 
grains and grain products. Exports 
during the same period of 1947-48 in- 
cluded 11,946,000 long tons (445,940,- 
000 bu.) of wheat, flour and maca- 
roni products, and 2,099,000 long tons 
(95,233,000 bu.) of other grains and 
grain products. 

“Of the total of 16,450,000 tons 
of all grain and grain products 
exported during July, 1948-May, 1949, 
6,264,000 tons, or 38.1% moved to 


EXPORTS OF U.S. GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
duly-May, 1947-48 and 1948-49 








1947-48 1948-49 
--Wheat, Fiour, Macaroni— —— Other ——. —Wheat, Flour,Macaront -~— Other — 
Long tons Bushels Long tons Bushels Longtons Bushels Long tons Bushels 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 

July ..... 1,201 44,825 708 30,427 1,323 49,388 207 9,363 
August .. 1,390 51,875 292 12,770 1,674 62,490 213 9,186 
September 1,256 46,879 160 7,093 1,279 47,745 107 5,307 
October .. 1,083 40,444 142 6,277 1,138 42,481 234 11,406 
November 908 33,884 185 8,939 799 29,826 303 13,030 
December 1,023 38,201 137 6,720 1,037 38,711 438 19,174 
January .. 1,199 44,763 105 5,347 1,080 40,316 421 18,473 
February. 1,016 37,931 97 4,653 1,116 41,660 464 19,900 
March ... 836 31,208 107 4,980 1,035 38,637 667 27,624 
April .... 997 37,218 95 4,584 770 28,745 438 18,410 
eee 1,037 38,711 71 3,443 1,328* 49,574 379 15,837 
Totals 11,946 445,940 2,099 95,233 12,579 469,573 3,871 167,710 


*May figures are preliminary. 


the U.S.-occupied zones of Germany, 
Japan and Korea. 


“An estimated 6,644,000 _ tons, 
or 40.4% of the July, 1948-May, 1949, 
total went to the following ECA coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, China, Den- 
mark, France and French North 
Africa, the French zone of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Tri- 
este and U.K. The quantity going to 
the ECA countries included grain 
and grain products financed by the 
importing countries as well as by 
the ECA. 

“Another 3,542,000 tons, or 21.5% 
of the July, 1948-May, 1949, total 
were shipped to India, the Union of 
South Africa, Egypt, the Philippines, 
Latin American countries, and other 
countries. Principal recipients among 
the Latin American countries were 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela.” 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — George L. 
Morrison, president of General Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that the di- 
rectors have declared the regular 
dividend of $2 a share on the $8 pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1 to the 
holders of record on June 20, and 
have also declared the regular divi- 
dend of $2 a share on the $8 pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1 to the 
holders of record on Sept. 19. A divi- 
dend of 15¢ a share was declared on 
the shares of common stock payable 
Aug. 1 to the holders of record on 
July 18. 








Food-Drug Act 
Applies to Exports 
Under New Bill 


WASHINGTON — The House this 
week passed H.R. 562, which requires 
that exporters of products covered 
by the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 will be required to con- 
form to U.S. standards in these prod- 
ucts or commodities when -the for- 
eign nations receiving them do not 
have standards of its own. This bill 
would cover flour, grains and cereal 
products. 

Food and Drug Administration of- 
ficials say, however, they do not be- 
lieve that it would apply to exports 
of grains by Commodity Credit Corp. 

For example, during the war FDA 
made no attempt to control Army 
activities even though they con- 
travened FDA regulations. 

A companion bill—S 530—has been 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. Ed- 
ward Martin (R., Pa). There is some 
doubt that this measure can get 
through the Senate this year since 
there is some strong opposition from 
certain segments of the food prec- 
essing industry. . 


———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEPPERIDGE FARMS EXPANDS 

NORWALK, CONN. — Pepperidge 
Farms, Inc., has leased a building in 
Downingtown, Pa., for the baking 
firm’s expansion. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BIG PMA AND ARMY PURCHASES 
STEP UP BOOKINGS BY MILLS 


Most of Government Business Placed in Limited Area, 
However — Bakers Buy Hand-to-Mouth, But Need 
Frequent Replacements—Directions With Orders 


Buying of large amounts of export 
flour by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Depot furnished 
mills with a good volume of business 
last week, even though domestic 
trade continued on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Most of the government busi- 
ness was placed with mills in the 
Southwest, so that those plants 
fared better than mills in other parts 
of the nation. Bakery trade continued 
strictly for nearby needs. Millers 
judge that inventories held by these 
users are at the lowest levels in 
many years, if not in history. They 
cite the fact that their own unfilled 
order backlogs are extremely low and 
that in many instances the shipping 
directions accompany the orders from 
the buyers. 


PRIVATE EXPORTS SLOW; 
PMA BUYS AT GULF 


The only new European inquirer 
for export flour was Norway, which 
is buying for latter half of July 
and first half of August shipment 
from Chicago, Montreal, New York 
and elsewhere. By June 18, a few 
small bookings had been made, per- 
haps totaling 1,000 long tons, at $4.11 


@4.14 sacked, Chicago, and $4.48~ 


Montreal. Additional small lots were 
worked to Ecuador, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, but other Latin American busi- 
ness was rather dull. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased 674,000 sacks 
of hard wheat enriched flour for Gulf 
shipment on or before July 12. Mill 
offerings on this transaction totaled 
2,155,700 sacks. The U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Depot at Chicago 
awarded additional contracts for 
182,500 sacks for export purposes. 


SPRING FLOUR 
TRADE SPOTTY 


Spring wheat mills had a fairly 
good run of orders in the early part 
of last week. Business dropped off 
later in the period, but the aggregate 
of bookings amounted to 51% of ¢a- 
pacity as compared with 83% the 
previous week and 62% a year ago. 
Millers found the day-to-day busi- 
ness decidedly spotty, with buyers 
coming in bunches and wanting very 
quick shipment and then staying 
away for a while. Bookings were 
confined to spot and July shipments, 
with no interest in August-Septem- 
ber even though the deferred wheat 
situation might allow mills to offer 
25¢ sack or so discount. The number 
of directions which accompany or- 
ders, however, leads millers to be- 
lieve that bakers’ inventories are the 
lightest in history and that there will 
be some big holes to fill when these 
users decide to buy ahead. One round 
lot sale of 25,000 sacks was reported 
last week, but most of the orders for 
spring were in one, two and three 
carlots. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
INCREASE TO 109% 


Substantial sales of flour to the 
PMA and the army helped boost to- 
tal sales in the Southwest to 109% 
of capacity, which compares with 77% 
the preceding week and 56% in the 


corresponding week a year ago. About 
half the week’s business was for army 
or PMA account. The decline in 
wheat prices brought about by ideal 
weather over the harvest area was 
just what the bakery trade had been 
expecting, and purchases were lim- 
ited to fill-in quantities and small 
amounts for July shipment. Chain 
baking firms were more or less out of 
the picture. Family flour business was 
dull following a fair amount of mixed 
car sales early in the week. Opera- 
tions in southwestern mills were re- 
duced to average about four and a 
half days last week. 


PRICE FIRMNESS 


‘REDUCES INTEREST 


Buffalo mills report that many 
flour buyers missed the market on 
the recent dip and since the subse- 
quent recovery in prices they seem 
more determined than ever to keep 
purchases down to minimum nearby 
necessities. Distributors in metropoli- 
tan New York reported that flour 
buying during the week was confined 
to fill-in lots for prompt shipment. 
In most cases directions accompanied 
the orders and it was evident from 
buyers’ anxiety to get delivery that 
their stocks were exceedingly low and 
the flour was needed immediately. 

Trading at Boston was generally 
hand - to- mouth, but some bookings 
were made for June-July shipment. 
Most buyers consider current quota- 
tions too high, and they back up 
their conviction by failing to book 
anything but small quantities of 
flour. At Philadelphia, bakers con- 
tinue uncertain of the price situation 
and remain cautious. Interest is lack- 
ing and orders are scarce. Bakers 
have very small inventories, and some 
observers believe that substantial re- 
placement buying will be necessary 
shortly, regardless of what happens 


to prices. The recent price advance 
scared off all buyers in the Pitts- 
burgh area and most of them have 
returned to their bearish hopes for 
the future. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST SLACKENS 


Chicago distributors reported bak- 
ers backed away from the rebound 
in flour prices when wheat recovered 
and trade slackened materially. This 
was true of both bakery and family 
flour trade. Flour buyers at St. Louis 
continue to take carlots as they need 
them, and some 30-day contracts 
were reported. Demand is steady for 
clears, but offerings are rather lim- 
ited. Shipping directions are fair. 


SOUTHERN BUYING 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


New Orleans handlers report a 
further decline in flour sales, al- 
though interest in quotations for new 
crop shipments continues. Erratic 
wheat futures and cash wheat premi- 
ums appear to be making buyers 
cautious and the business passing is 
almost entirely for prompt to 30 days 
shipment. Directions on old orders 
are only fair. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE AT LOW EBB 


Pacific Northwest flour trade was 
still at low ebb, with domestic inter- 
est confined to small amounts for 
immediate shipment to users whose 
inventories were exhausted. No new 
government business: developed and 
some of the larger terminal mills and 
a number of interior mills were shut 
down for lack of business. Prices of 
flour in the Pacific area showed 
strength, due largely to declining 
millfeed credits. : 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 52,012 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
168,454 sacks compared with 3,220,- 
466 in the previous week and 3,610,- 
407 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 





Better Shipping Directions Improve 
Mill Reports on Granular Production 


Durum mills were a little more 
cheerful in reports on granular pro- 
duction the past week. Shipping di- 
rections have been averaging better, 
indicating more widespread replace- 
ment needs of macaroni manufactur- 
ers. Two weeks ago, Northwest du- 
rum mills were able to step up pro- 
duction from the prevailing half- 
capacity rate to about two thirds. 
The past week running time averaged 
73%. It is known that granular users 
have been operating on very low in- 
ventories for some months, so that 
durum millers continue of the belief 
that there are some large holes to 
fill if and when these buyers decide 
to abandon their hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy. 

Granular prices are about steady 
with a week ago, at $5.30@5.35 sack; 
bulk Minneapolis, for 120-day ship- 
ment, with discounts of 10@15¢ sack 
offered by most mills for quick ship- 
ment business. The cash durum situ- 
ation is about steady, with choice 
milling types holding at around 26¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price. A 
little more durum for the open mar- 


ket was included in last week’s re- 
ceipts, but liberal amounts still were 
defaulted loan durum. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. recently indicated 
that it would sell its defaulted loan 
wheat to processors at the loan plus 
charges, but the open market level 
remains below that figure by several 
cents a bushel and millers are not 
interested in the CCC wheat. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 18, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better ....$2.33@2.36 
Choice 2 Amber or better ...... 2.23 @2.30 
Choice 3 Amber or better ...... 2.20@ 2.26 
Medium 2 Durum or better .... 2.18@2.28 
Medium 3 Durum or better .... 2.14@2.20 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by milis repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, In sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

June 12-18 ... 10 222,000 161,851 73 
Previous week. 12 255,600 *164.867 65 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 193,219 76 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Jume 18, 1949 ............ 9,135,440 
July 1-Jume 19, 1948 ............ 12,121,872 


*Revised. 


June 21, 1949 


was 4,033,961 and three years ago 
2,586,793. There was an increase of 
9,000 sacks in the flour pro- 
duction of the Northwest over the 
preceding week, 377 in Buffalo and 
17,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production was down 37,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 41,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS REGISTER 
SUBSTANTIAL UPTURN 


Light Offerings More Than Urgency 
in Demand Cause Price Spiral in 
Both Bran and Midds 


Millfeeds registered sharp advances 
the past week, due more to light of- 
ferings than to any urgency in de- 
mand. Mills are not selling or making 
flour in the volume expected, which 
cuts down the output of offal. This 
condition seems likely to extend into 
the future, as flour buyers refuse to 
anticipate their flour needs any 
more than 30 days ahead. Mills are 
getting inquiries for bran and midds 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 212.2 as of 
June 14, up 7 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
188.9, up 2 points. A year ago 
the feedstuffs index was 285.3, 
while the feed grain index was 
$22.5. 











for July-August shipment, but they 
cannot book them until more is 
known about their future operations. 

Mixer demand for bran and midds 
is good, due to active poultry, tur- 
key and better dairy and hog feed 
business. In addition, the government 
purchased another large quantity of 
bran last week for grasshopper bait. 

Rising prices of many ingredients 
have forced increases of $1@3 ton in 
formula feed price lists in the North- 
west this week. Trade has been ac- 
tive up until the advance and it still 
is too early to tell whether buyer 
resistance will develop on the higher 
quotations. 

Formula mills have had an active 
demand for chick and turkey starter 
and grower feeds and this is expect- 
ed to continue as the birds put on 
weight. 

Formula feed business in the 
Southwest continues to hold up to 


‘ the good pace of recent weeks and 


June is turning out to be every bit 
as good as May as far as total sales 
are concerned. Some price advances 
have been made this week but no 
buyer resistance to the increases has 
been apparent. , 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities o! 
those areas, amounted to 46,836 ton; 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Mille: 
Production for the current weel 
compares with an output of 47,60° 
tons in the week previous and 54,47| 
tons in a similar period a year ago 
Crop year production to date total: 
2,647,873 tons as compared with 2,- 
864,937 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. WATER POWER 


The U.S. has developed less than 
10% of its potential waterpower re- 
sources. 
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_ Wheat futures continued to ad- 
yance last week, influenced largely 
by increasing reports of wet weather 
Josses to field ripened wheat already 


past the normal harvesting -date 


and fears that black rust might 
develop in waterlogged fields that 
still are two to three weeks away 
from harvest. Added to these trou- 
bles in the southwestern winter wheat 
belt were new reports of a serious 
invasion of green bugs in the spring 
wheat area of South Dakota. While 
official surveys of the production out- 
look will not: be forthcoming until 
July, many private observers are of 
the opinion that the brilliant pros- 
pects of June 1 have been materially 


lessened in the past three weeks. Net 


gains in wheat futures last week were 
3% @5%¢ bu. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets June 20 were: Chi- 
cazo—July $1.974@1.97%, Septem- 
ber $1.975 @1.97%, December $1.99% 
@1.99%, March $1.955; Minneapolis 
—July $2.11%, September $1.95%, 
December $1.93%; Kansas City—July 
$1.9154@1.91%, September $1.92%, 
December $1.92% @1.92%. 


New Receipts Delayed 


First reports of new wheat qual- 
ity are ‘mostly disappointing, with 
test weights low, moisture high and 
protein ranges well below expecta- 
tions. Receipts so far are well below 
a year ago, due partly to the wet 
weather delays and partly to the 
government’s plan to allow farmers 
in four southwestern states to bor- 
row 75% of the loan rate on ground- 
stored wheat. Inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment has announced that it will 
be responsible for any quality deter- 
joration on such wheat, pending the 


‘onstruction by farmers of suitable 


storage space within 90 days, it would 
appear that many growers would not 
be in a hurry to market their new 
wheat. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reentered the flour mar- 
ket last week for 674,000 sacks of 
Gulf shipment flour, the first in a 
long time, which resulted in better 
milling demand for cash wheat. Do- 
mestic flour trade, however, continued 
spotty and strictly hand-to-mouth, 
with most buyers bearish. 


New Quality Disappointing 

New wheat began to.arrive in vol- 
ume at Kansas City during the week. 
Test weight ranged from 57.8 to 
59.5 lb. bu., moisture from 13.8 to 
144% and -protein from 10.50 to 
10.70%. Effécts of the wet weather 
delays to harvesting and the govern- 
ment’s ground storage loan program 
are evident in the new crop market- 
ings at present. During the past week, 
hine markets in the Southwest re- 
ceived 4,378 cars of wheat, as com- 
pared with 5,431 the previous week 
and 13,009 cars a year ago. 


K. C. Prices Erratic 


A hot, then cold cash demand, to- 
gether with varied reports on condi- 
tion of the new crop of winter wheat 
Sent cash values on a swirling course 
last week at Kansas City. Prices 


_ were higher, then lower, then higher, 


then lower again and by June 20 suf- 
ficient offerings and good harvest 
weather sent premiums down as 


much as 5¢ bu. Mills were only fair- 


buyers of wheat during the week, 


‘ 


: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


i Unfavorable Crop Reports 
Add Strength to Wheat 


Losses from Delayed Cutting, Possibility of Rust Development 
and Green Bug Invasion Put Blight on Recent Bright Prospects 


which saw ordinary premiums for 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
advance to 26@29%¢ over July, de- 
cline to 144%4.@18%¢ over, rise to 
18@22¢ over then drop to the low 
of 1344¢ over for new wheat June 20. 
Such changeable action was not con- 
ducive to heavy purchasing. Protein 
wheat was not quite as erratic and 
the tone was much steadier, due to 
the lack of higher protein offerings 
of new wheat. New wheat of around 
13% protein was mostly at 23@24¢ 
over July. The basic July future re- 
acted strongly to the widespread 
damage reports coming from the har- 
vest belt. The lowest close of the 
week was $1.86% June 17, but by 
June 20 the future was up to $1.91%. 
Most traders contend that the June 
1 government estimate on winter 
wheat production will have to be re- 
duced sharply on the final outcome. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that 
plenty of wheat will be on hand this 
year, in spite of severe reductions 
from earlier estimates. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, June 18, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.04% @2.24% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.01% @2.23% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.98% @2.22% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.95 % @2.21% 
No. 1 Red ....cscceceecesses 8.05 @2.14% 
aS SF! eee ee ee ee 2.02 @2.14% 
OLD To hence toacceaseune 1.99 @2.13% 
PEGs AE ‘ase Weak See ceuee eee 1.96 @2.12% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter quoted at 
$2.05% @2.07% bu., basis delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein scarce and at about 3¢ premi- 
um. Wheat is moving freely, but 
much of it is going into storage and 
open market offerings are disappoint- 
ingly light. Demand is good. 


Spring Premiums Decline 


Continued heavy wheat receipts, 
totaling 2,593 cars at Minneapolis, 
2,129 at Duluth, with a sharp break 
in premiums in sduthwestern mar- 
kets, forced premiums lower in the 
cash division at Minneapolis. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were off 
4@5¢ during the week. Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring wheat was 
quoted at 9@14¢ over July. Twelve 
per cent protein brought 3¢ over or- 
dinary range; 13% protein 9¢; 14% 
protein 12@14¢; 15% protein 14@16¢, 
and 16% 21@23¢ over ordinary. Pre- 
miums on fancy milling quality durum 
remained steady at Minneapolis, but 
increased receipts forced premiums 
down 1@3¢ on most other durum 
types. Nos. 1 and 2 hard amber du- 
rum fancy milling quality were quot- 
ed at 24@26¢ over the July price, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 amber, choice milling 
quality, 13@22¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, June 18: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
rw mM ae OO | eee $2.19@2.24 





12.06% Protein . 2.22@2.27 
13.00% Protein .. 2.28@2.33 
oo Bo See PFT ree 2.32 @2.35 
16.00% Protein .............. .«- 2.34@2.37 
ep eg er er rr 2.40@ 2.43 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Ce, © OM «Fh ae melskgdossvisnes 1@ 3¢ 
De SSP oes OOo w Cee v's's4 Dela 2@ 7¢ 
Gs 4 WPI vnc inbewdtreriiwecades 4@10¢ 
TET te re 6@16¢ 


Pacific Market Stagnant 
The Pacific Northwest wheat mar- 
ket was stagnant, with offerings from 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 


“Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 








June 12-18, *Previous June13-19, June 15-21, June 16-22, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
EMS Ie eee ee Pie £ 672,586 663,159 739,713 1,017,329 594,421 
| eer Sea ie 1,193,272 1,230,464 1,441,367 1,552,361 988,866 
PPNEMID bs Lip bFecy contac creseses 512,767 512,390 545,201 638,310 469,817 
Central and Southeast ......... §29,527 570,715 575,455 450,112 222,420 
North Pacific Coast ..........+.- 260,302 243,738 308,671 375,849 311,269 
, RES AD eye ir 2 3,168,454 3,220,466 3,610,407 4,033,961 2,686,793 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.6 73.6 70 67 67 
* Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— ma— July 1 to———, 
June 12-18, Previous June 13-19, June 15-21, June 16-22, June 18, June 19, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 64 64 71 97 52 36,064,516 43,476,950 
Southwest ...... 73 76 92 101 68 70,085,820 74,927,813 
Buffalo ........-. 85 85 90 106 78 26,105,103 25,581,242 
Central and S.E... 68 73 79 57 30 27,797,020 27,541,735 
No. Pacific Coast 67 63 78 105 86 16,049,876 16,629,224 
rita. odo 71 72 81 93 62 176,102,335 188,156,964 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day = oT. 4% = 
t  tivit capacity outpu vity 
A mr. Sees 74 June.19-18 ...... 381,360 235,929 6 
June 12-18 ...... 408,720 302,294 5 é 
- Phe: 79 9 79 Previous week .. 381,360 *221,436 58 
Previous week .. 408,720 323,455 ¥ . 
Year ago ....... 376,920 324,311 86 Year ago ....... 378,960 284,001 75 
Two years ago .. 372,720 405,469 109 are years ago .. 378,360 368,322 4 
Five-year average ........5 sere eeee “y Teacienr bveweas: CoeR eee reseveuee +4 
Ten-year AVETABE . 2... esse cece eceees 7 “Revised, 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
June 12-18 ...... 118,800 78,450 66 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 56,474 48 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 98,489 83 = =June 12-18 ...... 662,400 436,657 6 
Two years ago .. 112,800 95,212 84 Previous week .. 662,400 *441,724 67 
Five-year Average ......esssceseeee 83 Year ago ....... 666,600 455,712 68 
Ten-year AVETABE .. wees eescsvences 79 Two years ago .. 667,800 649,007 97 
Five-year A@V@rage .......e ec cce rece 64 
Salina Ten-year average .......-.5s.eeeeee 56 
6-day week Flour ac- *Revised. 
capacity output _ tivity BUFFALO 
June 12-18 ...... 100,200 75,025 75 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 100,200 77,163 77 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 100,200 98,457 98 June 12-18 ...... 606,000 512,767 85 
Two years ago .. 84,600 73,420 87 Previous week .. 606,000  *512,390 85 
Five-year average .....+..6-eserers 83 Year ago ....... 604,200 545,258 90 
Ten-year Average ....-- +6 ee eeeeeeee 85 Two years ago .. 601,200 638,310 106 
Mill Five-year AVCTaBe ..... 66sec cc ceeces 83 
55 Representative Outside of Ten-year AVeTABe ... 1. se eee eee ee eee 78 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 12-18 ...... 1,001,400 737,503 74 
Previous week . .1,001,400 740,217 74 
Year ago ....... 964,680 920,110 95 
Two years ago .. 944,280 925,685 98 
Five-year A@Verage .....-.sseeseess 81 
Ten-year AVETABS .....cesccseeeece 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 12-18 ...... 780,964 629,527 68 
Previous week .. 780,964 *570,715 73 
Year ago ....... 741,364 586,374 79 
Two years ago .. 791,766 460,112 57 
Five-year average ...........ceeees 58 
Tef-year average ..........-eesee08 55 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


i Washington Mills: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 12-18 ...... 243,000 181,443 75 
Previous week .. 243,000 *163,073 67 
Year ago ........ 243,000 242,694 100 
Two years ago .. 223,320 217,628 97 
Five-year AVeTage ..... cece eee eeees 81 
Ten-year average .......6.seeeeeees 75 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Millis 
June 12-18 ...... 146,400 78,859 54 
Previous week .. 146,400 80,665 55 
FOOQr OHO. wae vres 146,400 59,766 41 
Two years ago .. 134,200 168,221 118 
Five-year average .......6.6eeseeee 76 
Ten-year average ........6seceeceee 70 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Josaph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—,.  -~——Northwest*—, 


--——Buffalot— -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 12-18 ..... 24,164 1,432,867 12,896 
Previous week .. 24,917 $12,891 
Two weeks ago. 21,946 11,825 
BROOD Mieeecoetde 29,188 1,523,082 14,268 
SFT rT Ts 31,435 1,432,803 18,885 
Se 15,327 1,197,043 9,241 
EP era 25,986 1,264,438 17,795 
Five-yr. average 25,220 1,370,047 14,617 


694,521 9,776 620,485 46,836 2,647,873 
19,799 47,607 
8,773 42,544 
$36,798 11,014 505,057 54,470 2,864,937 
$53,879 12,369 510,833 62,689 2,797,515 
801,500 7,282 456,867 31,850 2,485,410 
$46,141 10,834 505,740 54,615 2,616,319 
806,568 10,255 505,796 50,092 2,682,411 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





the country and cash prices up to 
$2.30 bu. for soft white wheat for 
spot delivery. While offerings are 
very scarce, so is the demand. Mills 
are not in the market, as flour buy- 
ing is at low ebb. There has been 
some trading of soft white wheat by 
interior mills to the CCC for milling 
wheat, which the government came 
into possession of under the loan. 
Day-to-day purchases of the mills are 


negligible, due to lack of flour busi- 
ness. Feed manufacturers are buying 
very little, with corn and barley much 
cheaper for use in feeding. Crop con- 
ditions are not too good, as rains are 
needed over almost the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest. The good subsoil 
moisture is rapidly disappearing. 
Usually rains are had by this time 
in June, but so far they have not 
appeared. 
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Brannan Farm Plan Bill Ready 





HOUSE UNIT TO INTRODUCE MEASURE 
INCLUDING BRANNAN PLAN PROVISIONS 


a 


Amendment to Aiken Act Incorporates “Income Support Standard” 
for Selected Commodities and Would Provide 


Production 


WASHINGTON—In a measure be- 
ing prepared for introduction in the 
House this week the House Agricul- 
ture Committee will be a sleight-of- 
hand performance repeal of the Aiken 
Act of 1948—at least it will remove 
the name Aiken from the law which 
would take effect Jan. 1, 1950. 

In its place it would substitute a 
modified version of the Brannan 
farm plan to go into effect Jan. 1, 
1950. This bill contains all the provi- 
sions of the Aiken Act except those 
which would establish a sliding scale 
of price supports. 

The House bill also removes the 
farm unit limitation of eligibility for 
price support and the compliance with 
minimum soil conservation practices 
as may be ordered by the secretary 
of agriculture. 

With a few changes in terms the 
bill is the Brannan plan, which was 
in effect a rewriting of the Aiken 
Act of 1948 except that Secretary 
Brannan would support prices for a 
selected list of commodities at 100% 
of his parity standard. The House 
committee has incorporated this fea- 
ture in its bill. 

Little opposition is expected in the 
House on this measure, but it is 
extremely doubtful that the Senate 
will accept it at this session. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee is torn 
with internal party strife on the 
Democratic side, and with Sen. 
George Aiken (R., Vt.) expected to 
fight vigorously in behalf of his law, 
it is doubted that it can get through 
the upper chamber. 


Disapproval Recorded 


With the introduction of this bill 
which amends the AAA Act of 1938 
and repeals the Aiken amendment to 
that same act, the House Agriculture 
Committee has placed on the record 
its official stamp of hate for the law 
sponsored by Sen. Aiken. 

In adopting the Brannan “income 
support standard” as the new parity 
concept, the measure would provide 
price support for a selected group of 
commodities at 100% of parity as 
based on 10 recent years of high farm 
prices. It would permit the use of 
production or compensatory pay- 
ments as a price support instrument 
on any three crops which the secre- 
tary of agriculture selects. Other 
commodities would be supported to 
the extent that funds are available. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, has intimated that if 
production payments direct to pro- 
ducers were permitted he would se- 
lect hogs as the first commodity for 
this type of support. Next in line, 
he indicates, are potatoes and eggs. 
These two latter programs have been 
extremely expensive under present 
support methods, and Mr. Brannan 
has stated that he believes that 
through the use of production pay- 
ments the over-all cost would be 
sharply reduced and consumers would 
benefit through reduced retail prices 
for these commodities. 

This new bill which the House 


Payments 


Agriculture Committee is planning to 
report favorably this week is not to 
be confused with other plans to give 
the USDA authority to use produc- 
tion payment power this year in con- 
nection with live hogs. Bills are now 
pending in each chamber providing 
that authority for USDA this year. 
The bill which the House Agricul- 
ture Committee plans to report would 
not become effective until Jan. 1, 
1950, thereby replacing the Aiken 
Act of 1948 provisions which are 
scheduled to take effect on that date. 

The Aiken Act has been a thorn 
in the side of virtually all members 
of the House committee, and while 
the new bill contains much of the 
authority contained in the Aiken Act, 
it eliminates the sliding scale price 
support level based on supply condi- 
tions and substitutes a rigid high 
price support level for a new and 


extended list of basic commodities. 
They are corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts, tobacco, hogs, milk, butter- 
fat and wool, These would obtain a 
virtual 100% guarantee of parity, 
called by Mr. Brannan “the income 
support standard” but which the 
House committee defines as the par- 


_ ity standard. 


According to Sen. Aiken, his law 
contains all of the proposals recently 
set forth by Secretary Brannan and 
would take effect Jan. 1, 1950, except 
that he does not approve the freezing 
of a list of basic commodities at a 
high parity support level. 

The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee has opened hearings on the farm 
program but there is no unanimity 
within that group to ditch the Aiken 
Act at this time. Hearings have 
opened under a subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Guy Gillette (D., Iowa), who 
recently has revealed anti-adminis- 
tration leanings. If defections occur 
in the administration Senate commit- 
tee ranks and Sen. Aiken rallies the 
Republicans to his support it is doubt- 
ful that any repeal of the Aiken Act 
can be effected this session. Sen. 
Aiken, however, has indicated a will- 
ingness to give Mr. Brannan author- 
ity to use production payments in 
supporting live hog prices this year. 





Illinois Millers’ Group Petitions 


PMA on Soft Wheat Flour Bids 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
was petitioned by the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Assn. following its 65th 
annual meeting near here June 15, 
because the government failed to seek 
bids of soft wheat flour in its latest 
buying program. 

Noting the absence of soft wheat 
flour in the invitation to bids by 
PMA, the association sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to.L. J. Morgan, 
government flour buying agent in 
Washington: 

“Southern Illinois Millers Assn. at 
their 65th annual meeting today notes 
with concern the absence of soft 
wheat flour in this week’s invitation 
to bid on flour. We understand that 
CCC is soliciting bids on soft wheat. 
The purchase of soft wheat and fail- 
ure to purchase soft wheat flour is 
inconsistent. We urge that PMA in- 
clude soft wheat flour in the next 
invitation to bid.” 

Mr. Morgan replied that it was 
the first time in the last year and a 
half or two years that PMA invited 
offers on flour without including soft 
wheat flour and “‘can assure you that 
no discrimination was intended. It 
is believed that if purchases are made 
for the new quarter—July, August 
and September—offers will be in- 
vited on both hard and soft wheat 
flour.” 

The new president of the Millers’ 
association is Quintin A. Siemer, vice 
president and sales manager, Siemer 
Milling Co., Tetopolis, Ill. Arthur H. 
Gilster, vice president, Gilster Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., was elected vice 
president of the group and J. L. 
Grigg, Sparta, Ill., was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The milling business is somewhat 
like a three-legged stool, the legs be- 
ing grain, feed and flour, L. C. Chase, 
vice president of Flour Mills of 


America, Inc., and general manager 
of Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, said in a featured ad- 
dress on milling fundamentals. 

“If any one of these three legs 
breaks down, it is mighty hard to 
keep one’s equilibrium,’ Mr. Chase 
said. “Without one leg. it is difficult 
to keep the business as a whole on 
a profitable basis. If two of them 
break, then it is impossible to do 
so.” 

The Millers Long Range Program 
is proving to be very worthwhile, 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, said in a short 
speech to the association. Progress is 
far above expectations, he said. He 
also touched upon the significance of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
reduction in yields of new crop wheat, 
and the advisability of careful-con- 
sideration of millfeed credits when 
figuring the cost of flour. 

C. H. Koenigsmark, vice president, 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, IIL, 
chairman of the crop improvement 
committee of the association, outlined 
the types of wheat to be grown in 
soft wheat areas. A copy of the re- 
port may be had by contacting Mr. 
Grigg, it was pointed out. 

Ninety-five persons were present at 
the meeting, which was held at the 
St. Clair Country Club near Belle- 
ville. Winners of the golf tournament 
were J. R. Reat, Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis; Clark C. King, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; Peter Nel- 
son, Terminal Grain Co., St. Louis, 
and John Faust, C. Becker Milling 
Co., Red Bud, Ill. 

—SREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DOWN 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat visi- 
ble supply continues to decline, and 
at the same time export clearances 
of Canadian wheat only to overseas 
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destinations continue ahead of last 
year, according to the latest statistics 
of the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada. Visible stocks in all 
positions for the week ended June 9, 
stood at 85,191,000 bu., compared 
with 89,319,000 the week previous, 
and 52,726,000 a year ago. The cur- 
rent year’s total includes almost 7,- 
500,000 bu. durum grades, while last 
year the total was just under 2,500,- 
000. Overseas clearances of wheat 
only for the crop year Aug. 1, 1948, 
to June 9, 1949, totaled more than 
142,500,000 bu.; compared with 111,- 
500,000 bu. for the same period a 
year ago. 


———~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


U.S. ARMY QUARTERMASTER 
FLOUR AWARDS RELEASED 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master purchasing office announced 
the following contract awards made 
June 10 and 17: 

Hard enriched wheat flour—460,000 
lb. at $.0484 Ib. f.o0.b., delivered Mem- 
phis Gen. Dep., Memphis, Tenn., ex- 
port packed; 400,000 Ib. at $.0503 Ib. 
f.o.b., delivered Sharpe Gen. Dep., 
Lyoth, Cal.;. 400,000 Ib. at $.0500 Ib, 
f.o.b., delivered Auburn Gen. Dep, 
Auburn, Wash.; 1,200,000 Ib., at $.0535 
lb., f.0.b., delivered Auburn Gen. Dep., 
Auburn, Wash; 1,000,000 Ib. at $.0525 
lb., f.0.b., delivered Sharpe Gen. Dep., 
Lyoth, Cal.; 1,600,000 Ib. at $.0529 Ib., 
f.o.b., delivered Sharpe Gen. Dep., 
Lyoth, Cal.; 1,000,000 Ib. at $.0412 
Ib., f.a.s. New Orleans Port of Em- 
barkaton or Port of Embarkaton 
Houston or Galveston, Texas; 4,000,- 
000 Ib. at $.0435 Ib., fas. New Or- 
leans Port of Embarkation or Port 
of Embarkation Houston or Galves- 
ton, Texas; 3,000,000 Ib. at $.0434 Ib., 
f.a.s. Portof' Embarkation Houston 
or Galveston, Texas; 2,000,000 lb. at 
$.0431 Ib., 2,000,000 Ib. at $.0433 Ib., 
2,000,000 Ib. at $.0435 Ib., 1,207,200 
lb. at $.0437 Ib., f.a.s. New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation or Port of Em- 
barkation Houston or Galveston, Tex- 
as; 750,000 Ib. at $.0431 Ib., f.a.s., New 
Orleans Port of Embarkation or Port 
of Embarkation Houston or Galves- 
ton, Texas; 500,000 Ib. at $.0435 Ib.; 
1,000,000 Ib. at $.0437 Ib., f.a.s. Port 
of Embarkation Houston or Galves- 
ton, Texas; 800,000 lb. at $.0435 Ib., 
f.a.s. New Orleans Port of Embarka- 
tion. 

Enriched hard wheat flour type I 
(b) 120,800 Ib. at $.0437 Ib., fas. 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation or 
Port of Embarkation Houston or 
Galveston, Texas. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LARGE WHEAT SHIPMENT 
CLEARS FOR GERMANY 


SEATTLE — The largest single 
postwar shipment of wheat from this 
port cleared the harbor last week 
for discharge at Bremen, Germany. 
Loaded aboard the Liberty ship Ja- 
cob A. Westervelt at the Hanford 
Street elevator of the port of Seattle, 
the shipment consisted of 9,500 tons 
of bulk grain. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


F. G. HESTER ENTERS 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


CHICAGO—F. G. Hester has en- 
gaged in the feed brokerage business 
at 402 E. Adams St., Springfield, Il. 
He will handle a full line of feed in- 
gredients and will also handle grain 
from country elevators. 

Mr. Hester was associated with 
Wiedlocher & Sons, feed manufac- 
turer, Springfield, for many years, 
until this plant was sold. He served 
as assistant manager, 
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wich PROMOTION 


Durine Jowe Ano ity f 


Peanut butter and jelly (or mayonnaise) between 
slices of enriched white bread—but with this 
trick: Sprinkle a tablespoon of finely chopped cel- 
ery on the peanut butter for its crispness. If you 
want lettuce too, wrap it separately in waxed 
paper and add to the sandwich at the picnic 


*Reeuti{ul and talented BERE SHOPP. 
18, crowned queen at Atlantic City 
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Food Sales Good 
re) 


Despite gradually declining prices 
for virtually all foods, both the 
wholesale and retail grocery indus- 
tries continue to do an excellent busi- 
ness, according to Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. He adds that “gro- 
cery store sales in 1948 amounted to 
$32 billion. This compares with $29 


billion in 1947 and $10 billion in 
1939.” 

In order to maintain and increase 
this volume of business in the days 
ahead, Mr. Willis declared that the 
grocery distributing industry must 
pay greater attention to improved 
public relations, which it is already 
doing. Wholesale distributors of all 
types have been subjected to much 
criticism in the past and have fre- 
quently been classed as unnecessary 
middlemen. 


Those who are familiar with the 
flour and food distributing industry 
know that these charges are entirely 


-unfounded, but many consumers do 


not. One of the greatest necessities 
confronting wholesale grocers is to 
tell the public at every opportunity 
about the valuable service they ren- 
der in moving food from farms to 
consumers. When that fact is better 
known, the wholesale distributing in- 
dustry will be in a much stronger 
position. 





top-rank brokers 








Dobrys 
Beat 


Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


Pye} 1-5 FS 


BEST and 
WEST. 


FAZ OU AR 





Make way for Oklahoma’s 
greatest wheat crop! There’s 
a record yield of fine quality 
wheat in our “backyard” this 
year, and our wheat buyers 


are carefully selecting the very 
choicest lots for DOBRY’S 


We are determined 
that every one of our jobbers 
shall always have, in these 
choice brands, the very top 
in baking qualities. That’s 
why Old Jed is on the job 
every day to see that this 
quality standard never slips. 


JED CHECKUM 


MAAZLZS 


BEST of the 


The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 


Ue 











Urges Higher Wages 
° 


Maurice J. Tobin, secretary of 
labor, recently told the Super Mar- 
ket Institute, Inc., that the enact- 
ment of a 75¢ minimum wage law 
would be extremely beneficial to the 
entire grocery industry, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the grocers 
themselves were not paying wages 
below this level. It was Mr. Tobin’s 
contention that better wages would 
increase the country’s buying power, 
and that this, would be reflected to 
the advantage of grocers everywhere. 

Undoubtedly improved buying pow- 
er for consumers does help the gro- 
cery industry. However, there is a 
limit beyond which grocers cannot 
raise their own payrolls. We admit 
that we do not know the wage levels 
in either:the wholesale or retail gro- 
cery trades, but we presume that in 
the main they are satisfactory, since 
there is little labor trouble in those 
fields. 

Because) of high taxes and various 
fixed costs,- wholesale flour distribu- 
tors, the same as all other business 
men, must watch carefully every 
phase of their business expense. Only 
in that way can they earn the neces- 
sary margin to enable them to remain 
in business. Fair wages are certainly 
a necessary part of any economy, but 
they must be kept in the proper re- 
lationship with all other business fac- 
tors. 


Safe Effort Essential 
° 


With the increased competition 
that is apparent in the flour and 
other food distributing industries, 
greater sales effort is absolutely es- 
sential. This does not only apply to 
hard work, but also to greater sales 
ability. Salesmen can no longer be 
order-takers. They must be what 
their name implies, and actually 
know how to sell the products of 
the firms they represent. 

“From the standpoint of merchan- 
dising grocery products,” Paul S. 
Willis, president of Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., recently 
declared, “significant changes have 
taken place in recent years. The 
widespread conversions of stores 
from service to self-service has al- 
tered shopping habits to the extent 
that 86¢ out of every grocery dol- 
lar is now spent at the self-service 
store—selling and advertising have 
never faced a greater challenge, nor 
have they had a greater opportunity 
to produce results—than is the case 
today.” , 

That is, of course, true. While vo!- 
ume in the food industry is holding 
up very well, nevertheless it can 
only be maintained through intelli- 
gent and aggressive selling and ad- 
vertising. The responsibility for this 
rests upon management. Salesmen 
(Continued on page 37) 
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FOR 1s HEALTHS SAKE 
KEEP FLOUR SANITARY 


From Your Mill to the Ultimate Consumer with... 


HAMMOND “7-4. BAGS 


You can safeguard the health and safety of the ultimate consumer of your 
flour .. . by shipping your products in dependable Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags. These bags provide maximum protection against insect infestation 
and sifting. Furnished in sewn, open mouth and valve type to suit your needs. 








Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 





“The Ultimate Consumer” 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuets, Pres. 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 


Wiuam C, Enxeg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristoPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. ° 





. P. BURRUS, President 


| J 
| A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 


Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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New wheat is rolling to market from 

‘the grain fields of the Southwest and I-H 

wheat buyers are busy selecting lots with the 

finest baking qualities. You'll find the results 

of that scientific selection in the superior bak- 

ra kage Senay po ing characteristics of I-H flours. I-H means 


Advertising Boosts Sales 


the Millers National Advertising Program 


good flour . . . and good sales for any jobber. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“Factors in Wheat 


Movement Traced 
for Shippers Board 


_ WICHITA—A marked tendency to 
hold wheat on the farm is the out- 
k in the Southwest this year, 
Walter R. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City -Board of 
ade, told members of the Trans- 
-Kansas Shippers Board at 

their annual meeting in Wichita June 
15. 
“There will be a movement of 
wheat of unknown size off the farm 


for sale,” Mr. Scott said. “If it turns - 


out to be substantial the price should 
be well under’ the government loan 
rate, which is -likely to influence 
more farmers to seek loans. Com- 
paratively little warehouse room is 
available to them, therefore, they will 
utilize their own storage and many 
who have no storage will place the 
wheat on the ground and take out 
the ‘distress loan.’ ”’ 

The lack of terminal storage space 
in the Southwest will cause large, 
diversions from southwestern mar- 
kets to points beyond, the board of 
trade executive believes. Cars will 
run all over the country but it is 
apparent that the railroads will be in 
excellent shape, to handle whatever 
movement develops. 

Representatives of the grain trade 
who spoke at the meeting criticized 
the slowness of movement of old 
wheat and particularly the inability 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
Move on: wheat which they own in 
sub-terminal and terminal storage. 

Defending the CCC’s position was 
Woodrow W. Walton, director of the 
regional office at Kansas City. He 
Said the greater bulk of the grain 
was acquired on May 3, 1949, and 
orders for its movement could not be 
issued prior to such date. He pointed 
out the all-time record movement of 
Shiploads of grain out of Gulf ports 
in May. In addition the agency has 
moved approximately 10 million bush- 
els of wheat to eastern storage. This 
movement continues, he said, preced- 
ing the harvest from Texas north. 

H. L. Collins, Topeka, federal and 
State agricultural statistician, esti- 
mated total farm grain storage space 
in Kansas at 300 million bushels. Of 
this total 250 million bushels is good, 
permanent space and a good share 
of it is in the western part of the 
State, 

“All farm stored grain owned by 
the CCC has been ordered out of 
Kansas,” Mr. Walton said. “Orders in 
preparation will take out the great 
majority of CCC owned wheat 
stored in Kansas country elevators 
within this week and some relief is 
promised terminals soon.” 


-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST WINTER WHEAT CROP 
CUTTINGS GOOD QUALITY 


Early reports from the winter 
wheat harvest areas indicate that 
the new wheat is of good quality and 
test weight, but that yields are slight- 
ly below expectations, according to 
Cargill, Inc., grain firm. 

The company says that because of 
the delay in southern districts, har- 
vesting is expected to move north 
rapidly. Such large scale harvesting 
operations will undoubtedly compli- 
cate the storage situation, especially 
if frequent rains continue to inter- 
fere. Although old wheat. is being 
moved out of the producing areas, 
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new wheat is already being piled on 
the ground in some localities of 
Texas. 

In spite of losses from mosaic, rust 
and hail, Kansas is expected to ful- 
fill the 251 million-bushel govern- 
ment estimate of May 1. Mosaic dis- 
ease, after further observation, ap- 
pears to be less serious than was in- 
dicated earlier. Infection is quite gen- 
eral in the western third of Kansas 
and adjacent areas of surrounding 
states, although only a relatively 
small percentage of fields can be con- 
sidered severely damaged. Many 
fields seem to have staged a remark- 
able recovery from the disease. 


Continued wet weather in much of 
the Southwest has increased the leaf 
rust threat. Extensive losses from 
this source, however, are not likely. 
to be serious except locally. 

The Dakotas and Montana, the 
three principal spring wheat produc- 
ing states, have had more favorable 
weather during the past few weeks. 
Rains have fallen over most districts, 
insuring germination of recently 
planted crops. Conditions at present 
are generally good to excellent. Some 
damage resulted from late May frosts 
in the Dakotas, but effects are not 
expected to be permanent or serious. 

Wild oats have appeared in east- 
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ern and central North Dakota and 
northeastern South Dakota, with 
some fields plowed up and planted to 
other crops, principally barley. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TOUR FOR SCHOOLBOYS 


SPONSORED IN CANADA 

TORONTO — Garfield Weston, 
well-known in the baking industry 
throughout Canada, the U.S. and 
Great Britain, is financing a party of 
50 English schoolboys on a Canadian 
tour. The boys are all reported to 
be from Mr. Weston’s former Lan- 
cashire constituency. 





You need never know 


You need never know when new crop wheats start 
through the rolls—for milling into your favorite 
brands of COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’. 

Ample storage facilities for the best selected 
wheats of each year’s crop, supply the right types 
and blends of wheats to keep your COMMANDER- 
LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’ uniform and true to 
their own standard baking qualities, throughout 
the year. , 

There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flour’ 
for your every baking need. Select those that give 
you best baking results and you need never know 
the unhappy experience of trying to bake new 
raw flours early in the crop season. 

Depend on COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’ 
for your complete baking satisfaction, month 
after month, regardless of new crop seasons. 


Southwestern Winter Wheat Flours 
Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours 











‘Special Purpose’’ Soft Flours 





General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 





nmander-Larabee Milling Company 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffele 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 



























For Over Fifty Years... 





KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
e WHEAT and RYE Ld 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 































J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** fo": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Fiour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


















Soft ‘Cake Flour - ANT ia 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. THE NORTE WEsTERit MILLER 


















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 

















Storage Charges on 
Some Grain Loans 
Must be Prepaid 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 
15 that the full Commodity Credit 
Corp. loan rates to producers will be 
available on warehouse-stored 1949- 
crop oats, barley, rye and grain sor- 
ghums only if all warehouse charges 
other than receiving charges are paid 
in advance by producers through 
April 30, 1950, on oats, barley and 
rye, and through March 31, 1950, on 
grain sorghums. 

If all .warehouse charges other 
than receiving charges are not paid, 





an amount equal to these charges - 


under the 1949 uniform grain stor- 
age agreement will be deducted from 
the loans. These deductions will 
amount to 10¢ bu. on barley, 8¢ bu. 
on oats, and 10@11%¢ bu. on rye 
and grain sorghums, the latter vary- 
ing by areas as established under 
the uniform grain storage agreement. 

Similar deductions of those charges, 
if not prepaid, will be made on 1949- 
crop  warehouse-stored purchase- 
agreement oats, barley, rye and grain 
sorghums delivered under price sup- 
port to the CCC. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. DEAN McNEAL HEAD OF 
PILLSBURY ADVISORY UNIT 


MINEAPOLIS — C. Dean Mc- 
Neal, Minneapolis, Pillsbury staff 
economist and a wartime official of 
OPA, was elected chairman of the 
president’s advisory committee of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., it was an- 
nounced last week. 

The committee, made up of 70 
young executives of the company, 
meets monthly with top manage- 
ment representatives. The member- 
ship consists of men from all plants 
and branch offices throughout the 
country and from Minneapolis head- 
quarters. 

Plans for the new crop year were 
outlined at the group’s seventh an- 
nual meeting, coinciding with the 
company’s entry into its 8lst year 
of operation. 

Mr. McNeal, who will be chair- 
man during this crop year, graduated 
from Kansas State College where he 
later taught economics and market- 
ing. During the war he was loaned 
to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion where he became deputy admin- 
istrator. 

He is now director of Pillsbury’s 
department of business analysis. 

Co-chairman for the new year is 
Frank Mann, Los Angeles. He is buy- 
ing department manager of the com- 
pany’s Globe Mills division, Los 
Angeles. 

Other officers elected by the ad- 
visory committee are: 

M. J. Urseth, Minneapolis, vice 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


ieee ‘pains 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 





TER MILLED 
, ct TER I = 


CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Corporation 
1208 Statler le 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —”Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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chairman; L. G. Johannsen, Center- 
ville, Iowa, co-vice chairman, and 
Warren Peterson, Minneapolis, sec- 
retary. 

The president’s advisory committee 
was established the day after Pearl 
Harbor. At that time it was outlined 
as a postwar planning committee. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN ALCOHOL PLANTS 
POSE PROBLEM FOR PMA 


WASHINGTON —A Senate agri- 
cultural subcommittee was told June 
10 by John I. Thompson, assistant 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, that Con- 
gress may have to decide what should 
be done with three government-owned 
grain alcohol plants in the Midwest. 
The three plants are located at Mus- 
catine, Iowa; Omaha, Neb., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Mr. Thompson said the. agricul- 
ture department is considering 
whether to keep the plants on a 
standby basis or to subsidize them to 
keep them operating. He said they 
cannot compete with alcohol made 
from petroleum products. 
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S. G. Stein, chairman of the Grain 
Processing Corp., lessee of the Mus- 
catine plant, suggested that the 
plants be used to siphon off surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

The Kansas City plant had been 
producing potato flour but has been 
struck-bound since May 4. 

Potato flour also had been pro- 
duced at the Omaha plant, but S. C. 
Johnson, a representative of the com- 
pany operating the plant, said the 
government does not have a potato 
flour program and that his organiza- 
tion was offering the government a 
plan for termination of its contract 
and that he understood it would be 
accepted. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PLANNED 


GREENSBURG, KANSAS — Plans 
are being formulated by the Farmers’ 
Grain & Supply Co. here to erect 
an 80,000-bu. capacity grain eleva- 
tor at Joy, Kansas. F. ‘_M. Holmes 
is manager of the co-operative at 
Greensburg. The old elevator of the 
firm will be retained here, and the 
new one will about equal in size the 
Greensburg elevator. The new struc- 
ture will cost approximately $75,000. 
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Agreement for Wheat Purchase - 
Signed by Brazil,. Argentina 


WASHINGTON — An agreement 
signed May 16 calls for the purchase 
of 22 million bushels of Argentine 
wheat by Brazil during a 12-month 
period beginning May 17, 1949, it 
has been reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The agreement provides for deliv: 
ery of 600,000 metric tons (22 million 
bushels) of wheat during that period, 
the transaction to be at a price the 
equivalent of $2.92 bu., f.o.b. Buenos 
Aires. This represents a sharp drop 
from the export price of $4.86 bu. 
generally quoted up to this time. 

Delivery of the 22 million bushels is 
to be made in accordance with month- 
ly quotas, the details of which are to 
be worked out between representa- 
tives of the two countries. The agree- 
ment calls for an additional. 11 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat to be supplied 
by Argentina under terms to be 
agreed on within six months of the 
date of signing. Argentina’s exports 
of about 10 million bushels of wheat 


to Brazil during a _ corresponding 
12-month period of 1948-49 were con- 
siderably below average. Normally 
about 1 million metric tons (37 mil- 
lion bushels) of wheat move to 
Brazil during a marketing season, 
with the bulk of the shipments from 
Argentina. In 1948-49 a smaller pro- 
portion than usual came from 
Argentina, and a _ larger-than-usual 
supply from the U.S. 

With the signing of the new con- 
tract with Brazil, Argentina is said 
to be assured a market for virtually 
all of the wheat surplus remaining 
for export during the current mar- 
keting season. 

Under terms of the agreement the 
two governments agree to facilitate 
trade in all products traditionally 
exchanged between the two coun- 
tries, with a view to maintaining ex- 
change of goods at the level of value 
of the 3 years, 1946-48. The major 
concern of the agreement is conceded 
to be the wheat provision. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











“Diamond D” 2 Sisicieoscrisont com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING — 


Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Con- 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


Mr. Flour Jobber: 


POLAR BEAR flour is fifty years old 
this summer. During that entire half 
century this company has followed the 
policy of always making good flour and 
selling it on its merits. POLAR BEAR 
invites quality comparison. 
















Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” « “EXCELLENCE” *« “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING _KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





Sub-Terminal at 








Nebraska City, Nebraska 


‘Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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ECA Cut Held Threat to Economy 





RECESSION DANGER SEEN AS 


SURPLUS EXPORTS DIP 


Government Officials Consider Proposed ECA Budget 
Slash Too Drastic; Heavy Burden on 
Support Program Predicted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—While admitting 
the need and the possibility of sub- 
stantial economies in the federal 
budget for the coming year, there 
are some responsible government offi- 
cials who doubt the wisdom of such 
heavy appropriation cuts as are now 
being considered for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The Senate group has indicated that 
it intends to go much farther in re- 
ducing the ECA budget than did the 
House committee. 

Substantial cuts in government 
spending can be achieved, it is agreed, 
in other departments of the govern- 
ment, but it is considered poor econo- 
my by those officials whose views are 
here reported to give ECA priority in 
the matter of reduced spending. First, 
it is declared that the ECA budget 
fairly accurately reflects price de- 
clines up to the time the budget was 
originally submitted, and since that 
time individual requests have been 
re-examined by ECA officials and ad- 
justed to reflect domestic price levels 
more accurately where discrepancies 
existed. 

The ECA appropriation cut ordered 
by the House was not deemed dis- 
astrous by ECA officials, but they feel 
that the radical reduction plans orig- 
inating in the Senate would have the 
effect of erasing most of the gains 
ECA has been able to make in the 
eastern European economy. 


Would Transfer Problem 


Influential congressmen have been 
discussing with ECA officials the 
problem of reducing government ex- 
penditures and have concluded that in 
the ECA food budget, for example, 
if ECA is to suffer radical reductions, 
which will in turn reduce exports of 
wheat, oilseed materials and cotton 
or tobacco, this will merely transfer 
the financial problem to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Although food and fiber exports 
would be the least affected by any 
further reduction in the ECA budget, 
important reductions would be neces- 
sary. Lowered exports of wheat or 
cotton, for example, would force CCC 
to widen its operations in these price 
support fields. Such operations are 
likely to be more expensive than dis- 
bursements for exports of these com- 
modities under ECA programs. First, 
CCC price supports would not remove 
the commodities from domestic sup- 
ply, and second, reduced exports as 
a result of ECA budget cuts would 
probably drive domestic price levels 
lower, thereby making the CCC sup- 
port burden more expensive. 

A factor which may defeat the 
drive to reduce the ECA budget fur- 
ther is the sustained belief in some 
government economic circles that the 


national economy is now standing in 
about the position it was in before 
the sharp depression that occurred in 
1920-21. One comment is: “We are 
in for a rugged 12 months.” 

The major factor influencing the 
economic situation is mounting sur- 
pluses of farm supplies which threat- 


-en to exceed all forseeable export 


and domestic demand. Those who look 
for depression think it will have the 
characteristics and symptoms of the 
1920-21 break, but that it will be 
modified by the fact that the farm 
population is fairly well situated to 
absorb the shock. To this modifying 
influence must also be added the cush- 
ioning influence of farm price support 
programs which may check the pan- 
icky selling which accompanied the 
farm price slide following the first 
world war. 

Price support operations under 
their present mechanism have never 
been thoroughly tested, it is noted, 
since they have been operating large- 
ly in a period when export markets 
were the exhaust valve which pre- 
vented an economic blow-up at home. 
Even though this exhaust valve has 
existed it has been an exhaust valve 
only in the sense that the export mar- 
ket has been heavily financed by U.S. 
money plus the use of such assets 
as. remained in foreign nations to 
finance Gesperately needed food sup- 
plies. 

Recognize Threat 

The imminence of economic storm 
is recognized in administration circles 
and it is believed that every stimulat- 
ing device at hand including deficit 
financing and make-work projects 
will be brought into action to cushion 
the economic fall. 

Opinion among those whose views 
are here outlined is not optimistic 
with respect to export opportunities 
for agricultural commodities under 
the new amendment to the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act, which permits CCC to exchange 
agricultural surpluses for needed ma- 
terials. It is noted that nations which 
have badly needed strategic materials 
would hardly be tempted to swap 
these materials for agricultural sur- 
pluses, such as wheat, cotton or to- 
bacco, unless these surpluses were 
used as additional incentives to dollar 
payments for the critical supplies. 
There is only approximately $300 mil- 
lion available for strategic materials 
stockpiling, it is stated, and where 
agricultural surpluses‘might be used 
in such exchanges they would have 
to be added as extreme bargains, for 
example, tenders of wheat at say $1 
bu. in addition to dollar disbursements 
for the strategic materials. 

The “rugged 12 months” phrase 
maker predicts unemployment ap- 
proaching six million and made-work 
programs along the lines of the WPA. 
While he notes modifying factors 
which should cushion the economic 
decline, he nevertheless believes that 
the full effect of the decline on prices 





will have to be registered before re- 
covery takes place. Supporting eco- 
nomic storm warnings is the fact that 
a bearish psychology is afoot in busi- 
ness circles. 


Others Confirm View 


A round-up survey of other govern- 
ment economists shows complete con- 
firmation of the extent of unemploy- 
ment predicted above. Summer un- 
employment is expected to soar to 
nearly 4 million, but this will largely 
represent the return of college stu- 
dents to the labor supply and will 
subsequently be reduced as part of 
this force returns to college in the 
fall. However, unemployment figures 
will jump again late in the year and 
head for a 6-million mark by the end 
of winter, these economists predict. 

Government economists qualify 
their predictions of 6 million unem- 
ployed by March 1, 1950, with the 
observation that even if this condi- 
tion should result there will still be 
approximately 58 to 60 million em- 
ployed persons at high wages. This 
substantial employment pool is a 
marked difference from the condi- 
tions which existed in the 30’s when 
the depression was at its depth. 

Government statements over the 


level of unemployment are now sub- 
ject to controversy, and leaks from 
responsible sources are creating 
doubt over the acturacy of the 
statistics of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This discrepancy may in part be 
explained by the absence of college 
students in most figures of the cen- 
sus department of this time, but it is 
expected that they will be revealed 
in the next monthly report of that 
agency. However, administration cir- 
cles are extremely sensitive over the 
forecasts and are likely to try to 
discount the pessimistic observations 
of the economists. 

Virtually all the economists think 
that the government farm price sup- 
port wall will hold back the deflation- 
ary forces of huge agricultural sur- 
pluses. Many businessmen who re- 
member the old Federal Farm Board 
days believe the burden is too great 
even for the government and that 
eventually the government will be 
swamped, but it is pointed out that 
the field of government intervention 
is greater today than it was under 
the Farm Board and that the use of 
government funds to aid segments of 
the economy is not limited by the 
financial approaches of the Farm 
Board era. 





On Summer Sandwiches: . 





Retail Bakers Offered Tie-in 
Materials for Millers’ Ads 


CHICAGO — Retail bakers of 
America have an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to tie-in with the “all-Amer- 
ica summer sandwich” promotion of 
the Millers’ Long Range Program, 
according to the Millers National 
Federation. Colorful, eye-catching 
display materials are available to re- 
mind consumers of the national sand- 
wich advertisements which the mill- 
ers will be running in Life, Saturday 
Evening Post and 19 other widely 
read publications this summer. 


Flour mills, bakeries and food 
stores which tie-in aggressively with 
the “all-America summer sandwich’ 
promotion will benefit not only from 
powerful national advertising but 
also from an intensive publicity cam- 
paign reaching newspapers through- 
out the entire nation. 

Famous people featured in the na- 
tional advertising and in the tie-in 
merchandising materials are also 
headlined in special publicity re- 
leases being sent to more than 3,700 





MERCHANDISING TIE-IN—Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, is shown above insert- 
ing a plastic flag—one of the “6 banners of enrichment”—into a real 
loaf of bread at the Community Bake Shop, 3831 N. Broadway, Chicago. 
This striking display was developed for retail bakers by the Millers’ 
Long Range Program to enable bakers to tie-in with the millers’ “All- 
American summer sandwich” promotion. This particular display features 
Fibber McGee and Molly, the radio stars, and Fibbers’ favorite sand- 
wich—ham and cheese on enriched white bread. 
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newspapers. Photographs and mats 
have been prepared for editorial use 
in newspapers. 

All display materials for retail 
bakers are included in one compact 
kit which costs the baker $2. It pro- 
vides a well-rounded store promotion 
to enable the baker to participate 


' easily and economically in the bene- 


fits of this national promotion. 
The most dramatic single item in 


the kit is a full-color display piece, 


19% by 17% in., for use on a counter 
or on top of a case. It features a 
photograph of Fibber McGee and 
Molly, stars of the Johnson’s Wax 
radio program, who are pictured in 
the millers’ national sandwich adver- 
tising, along with Fibber’s favorite 
sandwich—ham and,cheese on en- 
riched white bread. 

This display piece also has a. stand 
to display an actual loaf of bread 
into which six plastic flags are in- 
serted to show that enriched white 
bread contains “6-way nourishment,” 
as stressed month after month in 
the Millers’ Long Range Program 
advertising. The six nutrients which 
are named on the colored plastic 
flags are protein, riboflavin, thiamine, 
niacin, food energy and iron. 

Another feature of this display 
picce is an attached pad of “all- 
America sandwich’”’ recipes which are 
the favorites of the famous people 
pictured in the millers’ advertising. 
These celebrities, in addition to Fib- 
ber and Molly, are Lou Boudreau, 
manager of the Cleveland Indians 
baseball team, whose’ favorite is 
hamburger on a bun; Miss America 
(BeBe Shopp of Hopkins, Minn.), 
who selects peanut butter and jelly, 
or mayonnaise, on enriched white 
bread, and Mrs. Eleanoor Roosevelt, 
who votes for hot dog with mustard 
on a bun. 

Other ‘tie-in materials in the kit 
include the following: 

Two store posters, gummed for 
easy fastening on windows, doors, 
show cases, counters and walls. They 
are in full color and are 14% by 
22 in. 

Two national advertisement re- 
prints, in full color. The size is 10 
by 14 in., and these reprints also 
are gummed to make them easy to 
fasten to walls or other display areas. 

Extra recipe pads—there are three 
extra pads per kit, for replacement 
on counter display, and for pass-out 
to customers. The individual recipe 
sheets also can be dropped into pack- 
ages as they are wrapped. 

Newspaper ad-mats—for the retail 
baker’s use in local tie-in advertis- 
ing. The kit contains proofs, from 
which the baker orders mats. Sizes 
are 4 by 8 in., 2 by 7 and 2 by 4. 

Flags of nutrition—colored plastic 
flags for inserting into loaf on coun- 
ter display. A set of six flags comes 
with the kit, for counter display. Ex- 
tra flags can be ordered. 

The kits, containing all these ma- 
terials, can be ordered by bakers 
from flour mill salesmen who call 
on them, or the kits can be ordered 
direct from the Millers National Fed- 
eration, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6. Orders sent direct to the 
federation should be accompanied by 
cheek or money order. 


———BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S GRAIN EXPORTS 
ABOVE 6,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
topped 6,000,000 bu. with less than 
700,000 in the form of flour. Only a 
minor amount of the latter went to 
the U.K. Great Britain took 3,000,- 
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000 bu. of the wheat total, while the 
remainder, aggregating 2,500,000 bu. 
went to South Africa, Portugal, Italy 
and Peru. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOME ECONOMISTS TO GET 
BAKING INDUSTRY’S STORY 


SAN FRANCISCO—Bakers will be 
represented at the annual conference 
of the American Home Economics 
Assn. here June 27 through July 2 
by Mrs. Ruth Clarke and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Austin of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and Joan White of 
the Theodore R. Sills Co., public re- 
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lations counsel for the Bakers of 
America Program. 

This conference is attended each 
year by thousands of home econo- 
mists representing schools, home ex- 
tension organizations, food producers 
and women’s magazines. 

In addition to assisting in main- 
taining a display booth at the con- 
ference, Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Clarke 
will appear on West Coast television 
and radio programs. 

Miss White will contact editors at 
the conference and in various West 
Coast cities on behalf of the program, 
and will.make arrangements for in- 
terviews with AIB personnel. 
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J. W. RINGWALD ELECTED 


KANSAS CITY—James W. Ring- 
wald, assistant vice president, Bunge 
Corp., has been elected to the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. Mr. Ring- 
wald comes to the Kansas City of- 
fice of the company from New York 
where he was associated with the 
company for the past year. The mem- 
bership was on transfer from C. A. 
Addington, also of Bunge Corp., with 
no consideration involved. Mr. Ring- 
wald had previously been active in the 
Kansas City market for 15 years in 
various capacities with Cargill, Inc., 
the Bates Grain Co., and the Kansas 
Elevator Co. 





























Call For More and More Storage 


Ameriea’s record-breaking grain crops have 
created serious problems in safe, economical 
storage and handling. Butler Bolted Steel 
Grain Tanks are helping to solve this problem 
for many elevator and mill owners. 
speedy erection, sturdy construction, fire- 


The 


safety and weather-tightness of Butler tanks 


are features which give extra advantages 


over other types of storage facilities. 











Plan well ahead for your future storage to 
assure time for delivery and erection. 


Write today for complete information and 
place your orders early. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GALESBURG, ILL. RICHMOND, CALIF, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pn 
THe mark of GQAUARSR! = Berrer QuauTy 
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For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 


7491 £E. 13th Street, Kansas City 3, Missouri, or 
991 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. XX P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, California 


Send complete Information on Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. 


ADDRESS --.--- 
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KANSAS 


Uniform high quality is the surest, 





shortest path to more of the house- 
wife’s business. You can rely on 
SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. Jobber, to 
give unvarying high standards of 
baking performance ... and win 
the affections of your customers. 


You'll help your business with 
SUNNY KANSAS quality. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 
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LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


eS Ges MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO © WINNIPEG «© VANCOUVER & OTHER 
Ps PRINCIPAL CITIES IN TANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 
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Value of Formula 
Feed Shipments Up 
430% in 8 Years 


WASHINGTON — Manufacturers 
in the formula feed industry shipped 
products valued at $2,130 million dur- 
ing 1947, according to preliminary 
figures released by the Bureau of 
the Census. This represents an in- 
crease of 430% over the $402 mil- 
lion value of products reported by 
the industry in 1939, when the last 
Census of Manufactures was taken. 

The value added by manufacture 
in the industry during 1947 amounted 
to $394 million, an increase of 298% 
over the $99 million value added in 
1939. Value added by manufacture 
is calculated by subtracting cost of 
materials, supplies, containers, fuel, 
purchased electrical energy and con- 
tract work from the value of prod- 
ucts. For some purposes, the census 
bureau points out, particularly for 
comparing one industry or group of 
industries with another, it is the 
most satisfactory census measure 
of the economic importance of an 
industry. 

Average employment in the indus- 
try amounted to 55,347 in 1947, com- 
pared with 24,177 in 1939. Salaries 
and wages paid to all employees in- 
creased 351%, from $31.8 million in 
1939 to $143.3 million in 1947. The 
industry’s expenditures for new plant 
and equipment during 1947 totaled 
$34.8 million. 

All manufacturers reporting to the 
census, including those classified in 
other industries, shipped a total of 
22.3 million tons of poultry and live- 
stock feed valued at $1,982 million 
in 1947. In addition, they shipped 
544,000 tons-of canned and dry types 





of cat and dog food valued at $96 


million, miscellaneous feeds (includ- 
ing mineral mixtures, alfalfa meal 
and other items such as crushed oys- 
ter shells, etc.) valued at $86 million, 
and feeds valued at $51 million, for 
which no breakdown by type is avail- 
able. 

These statistics are derived from 
a preliminary tabulation of manu- 
facturers’ reports in the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. Final.and more 
detailed figures will appear in the 
census publication, “Grain-Mill Prod- 
ucts,” which will be published and 
offered for sale by the superintend- 
ent of documents in the near future. 
Similar preliminary and final releases 
will be issued for other manufactur- 
ing industries during June. Prelim- 
inary industry group totals for the 
U.S. and for each of the states are 
now being issued, and detailed sta- 
tistics for states, metropolitan areas, 
counties and cities will follow. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. D. Grennan Wins 
Bakers Club of 
Chicago Golf Meet 


CHICAGO—One of the largest 
turnouts for a golf tournament spon- 
sored by the Bakers Club of Chicago 
took place June 14 at the Elmhurst 
Country Club, Addison, Ill. It rained, 
but it did not deter the 150 golfers 
who took part in the tournament and 
C. D. Grennan, Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., Chicago, who came out the No. 
1 golfer, found himself with hot com- 
petition. Among the top golfers were 
Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago; Robert Lund, Inter- 
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NEFF & FRY BINS SAVE 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
COSTS 


Massey, Wood & West of Richmond, Va., 
store coal in ten Neff & Fry bins. Coal is 
hoisted into the bins with conveyors from 
dump pits, then loaded into delivery 
trucks by gravity. 

“We deliver more coal with half as 
many trucks,” says the foreman, compar- 
ing the operation with one not equipped 
with bins, 

Similar savings are experienced wher- 
ever Neff & Fry storage systems are em- 
ployed in handling all sorts of flowable 
bulk materials. And because Neff & Fry 
super-concrete storage bins last a genera- 
tion with virtually no maintenance, they 
pay for themselves again and again 
through savings. 

You should get complete information 
from us if you're interested in the most 
satisfactory and most economical storage. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 


NEFF & FRY BINS 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED, MIDDLINGS 


ane PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


The Greve of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. ~~ 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 
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state Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and 


C. E. Sowles, Sim] & Sowles, Chicago. 
The winner in the horseshoe contest 
was Charles Oswald, Oswald’s Bak- 
ery, Chicago, while Russ Obright, 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, was a run- 
ner-up. : 

Among the top nonparticipant win- 
ners were A. Gonnella, Gonnella Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago; J. J. Crawford, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Chicago, and 
S. O. Werner, The American Baker, 
Chicago. The door prizes were carried 
off by Arthur Trausch, Trausch Bak- 
ing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and Paul 
Biehl, Johns Bake Shop, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Louis Kirchoff, Kirchoff’s Bak- 
ery, Paducah, Ky., was awarded the 
engraved golfer ash tray as the mem- 
ber coming the greatest distance. 

The blind bogey event, which was 
under the supervision of Carl Horn- 
kohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, had five winners. 

At a table set with a huge birthday 
cake as the centerpiece, the members 
whose birthdays occur during June 
were seated as the honored guests 
and each received a memento of the 
occasion. Among them were Earl 
Butts, Armour & Co., Chicago; Wil- 
liam Gilbert, flour broker, Chicago; 
G. E. Hargrave, the Paniplus Co., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill.; G. E. Korinek, Frank 
Korinek & Co., Cicero, Ill.; Fred Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago; Major Lawrence, Lester 
Lawrence & Son, Inc., Chicago; C. 
W. Pratt, Edson & Pratt, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Earl W. Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.; 
Norman K. Trackett, Trackett’s Bak- 
ery, Woodstock, Ill.; W. T. Wilson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Chicago, and 
Paul W. Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill. 

S. K. Nutter, Bakers Review, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, announced that the last 
tournament of this season would 
again be held at Elmhurst Country 
Club, Aug. 23. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
F. J. Bergenthal; the Brolite Co., 
Chicago; Rhudy Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago, and E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry’s Personal Opinion, Chicago, 
who were volunteer workers with the 
entertainment committee. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARNINGS REPORTED DOWN 


TORONTO — Sales of $7,649,726 
and net earnings of $105,276 are re- 
ported by Canadian Food Products, 
Ltd., for the 24 weeks ended April 
16, 1949, compared with sales of $7,- 
517,128 and earnings of $234,620 for 
the same period a year previous. A 
prolonged strike in the baking in- 
dustry in Winnipeg: resulted in a re- 
duction in the total volume of 
baked goods. E. P. Taylor, chair- 
man, pointed out that, while total 
sales were slightly higher than the 
previous year, sales of certain di- 
visions were adversely affected by 
special circumstances and over-all 
profit margins were lower. : 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NBSHA SCHEDULES 1949 
CONVENTION OCT. 20-22 


MILWAUKEE—During the meet- 
ing of the officers and directors of 
the National Bakers Supply House 
Assn. in the Schroeder Hotel here 
May 26, the directors accepted the 
dates Oct. 20-22 for the 1949 conven- 
tion in the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City. In this way members of this as- 
sociation will be able to take complete 
advantage of the Baking Industry 
Exposition and the American Bakers 
Assn. convention Oct. 15-20. The gen- 
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eral convention and program, com- 
mittees will be announced as soon 
as Roger E. Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, 


_ president, receives the acceptance of 


those selected. 


The appointment of Waneta S. 
Blout as manager at NBSHA head- 
quarters office was announced effec- 
tive June 1. Mrs. Blout has been as- 
sociated with George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly, Chicago, managing direc- 
tor since the establishment of this 
office in 1945. Mr. Chussler announced 
that he had decided his services were 
no longer necessary, following the 
initial organization of the headquar- 
ters. 


‘New Service for 


Bakeries Organized 
By W. W. Reece 


CHICAGO—W. W. Reece, noted 
for his many contributions to mod- 
ern bakery layout, design and opera- 
tions engineering over the past 20 
years, has -announced the organiza- 
tion of a new bakery engineering 
firm for service to the industry, with 
offices presently located at 8030 Pax- 
ton Ave., Chicago 17. 

Operating independently, as W. W. 
Reece Engineering Service, this firm 


27 


offers a complete service in design 
and layout of new plants, as well as 
the replanning and improvement of 
existing plants, to take full advan- 
tage of modern developments in effi- 
cient bakery operation. 

Associated with Mr. Reece are con- 
sultants and engineers experienced 
in building design, construction, 
heating, power, refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning and other similar fields for 
the application of specialized knowl- 
edge and experience to bakery en- 
gineering. 

Mr. Reece was associated with the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, for many 
years. 














Shorts ‘n shirts for father and brother . . 
doilies for mother . . . skirts and blouses for sis . . . or 
dress-ups all around the house. . . 
the family is no problem for Mrs. Homemaker when she 
buys flour and feed in P-K Ken-Prints. Percy Kent is 

known for fabrics of excellent taste . . . 
chambrays, plaids, polkas, toiles and calicoes. And, 


your product packed in Ken-Prints will be known as 


Kansas City 





PERCY KENT BAG C0., MM. 
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. dresses and 


something new for all 


simulated 


the best buy for all the family, too. 


New York 











A MINNESOTA WIND-POWERED 
GRISTMILL—Celebration of Minne- 
sota’s territorial centennial has 
brought to light a lot of historical 
reminiscence. One such bit of recol- 
lection concerns a grist windmill at 
Potsdam, Minn., a small village in 
Olmsted County near the southeast- 
ern corner of the state. The photo- 
graph from which the accompanying 
illustration was made shows the mill 
as it appeared many years before it 
was dismantled in 1930. 

Immigrants from Potsdam, “Ger- 
many, settled in the Olmsted Coun- 
ty village to which they brought the 
old-country name. The mill was 
erected in 1873 and 1874, at a cost of 
$6,000, by the Wind & Engine Pump 
Co. of Batavia, Ill. The wheel was 
the only one of its kind in that sec- 
tion of the country. It furnished 
enough power, but only when there 
was enough wind, and this situation 
eventually resulted in the installation 
of an auxiliary engine by its original 
owner, W. H. Gerths, grandfather of 
the present owner of the site, Elmer 
W. Kruger of the neighboring village 
of Elgin. Mrs. Kruger gives us this 
account of some of the things that 
happened during the early years in 
which the mill served farmers within 
reach of it: 

“During a heavy wind storm in 
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April, 1875, four men went up on 
the tower to examine the machinery. 
The party was headed by William 
McCarren, an athletic young man, 
20 years old who worked in the 
blacksmith shop. The others were 
John Hoft, August Tradup and Henry 
Peters. 

“On reaching the top, the four 
men were compelled to stand crowd- 
ed together on a platform three feet 
wide. McCarren, standing on a tim- 
ber and in a cramped position, thrust 
a crowbar into the machinery which 
was running at a rapid rate. The mo- 
tion of the machinery threw him off 
balance and his foot was caught in 
a large revolving cog wheel. As he 
felt himself being drawn into the 
mechanism he cried out, ‘Boys, save 
me!’ The men were unable to extri- 
cate him and his body was drawn 
through the cogs, crushing him to 
death. Henry Peters, sickened by 
the tragedy, jumped 20 ft. to a land- 
ing below the tower. The other men 
were finally able to stop the machin- 
ery with a crow bar. 

“On Dec. 9, 1876, Emil Seaman, 
the miller, went aloft to oil the ma- 
chinery. The check rod suddenly 
broke and the wing of the mill began 
to revolve rapidly. The big cast iron 
wheel, weighing a ton and a half, 
broke and fell to the platform. The 
supports gave way and Seaman was 
thrown to earth, a distance of 20 ft., 
where his body was badly crushed 
and mangled.” 

The Krugers have preserved four 
of the mammoth original millstones. 


Bakers’ and Confectioners’ +Jour- 
nal, London, imagines this is the 
way wheat was “discovered”: A 
wandering tribe had come into the 
valley of the Nile, or perhaps of the 
Euphrates or the Tigris, in search 
of game. An adventurous member 
tried out the golden grains waving on 
the top of a wild plant growing there 
and found them to be tasty. Experi- 
mentation followed in -the prepara- 
tion of the grain and eventually the 
grain was cracked and ground be- 
tween two stones, mixed into a paste 
with water and then baked. The peo- 
ple liked this unleavened bread and, 
to continue to have it, it was neces- 
sary that they remain in one place. 
The tribes abandoned their wander- 
ings and settled down. They evolved 
methods of manufacture of farming 
implements. Possibly a curved stick 
was the first “plow.” They learned, 
through trial and error, the best 
ways to plant and cultivate. They 
experimented with other seeds and 
started the domestication of animals 


Tonay ¢ Tomorrow 


in order to continue to have flesh 
meat with their new-found and de- 
licious diet of bread. 


Maybe you didn’t know this: The 
term “a baker's dozen,” meaning 13, 
came into being because of an old 
practice of medieval bakers who 
were under a heavy penalty -if con- 
victed of short weight and therefore 
gave the extra bun or loaf to avoid 
possibility of incurring a fine. And 
anyway the superstitious people of 
the Middle Ages thought it desir- 
able to buy bread 13 at a time (the 
baker contributing one), since it was 
believed that 13 witches gathered 
for dinner on certain occasions, and 
it was a good idea to see that there 
was enough bread to go around. 


The Metropolitan Museum in New 
York has a basket of what may well 
be the stalest bread in the world. 
It was taken from the tomb of two 
Egyptians: Hat-Nufer and his wife 
Ra-Mose, who lived and ate bread 
together some 3,500 years ago. 


Farmers under the Brannan plan 
will have the privilege of becoming 
the first completely nationalized 
workers.—Wall Street Journal. 


« * * 
Mill Power in Canada 


Flour -milling in Canada was de- 
pendent on coal for many years. This 
is now becoming obsolete. Electricity 
has taken the place of that great fac- 
tor in the earlier industrial life of 
the provinces. 

Since the late war engineers and 
others trained for research work of 
this kind have been studying western 
and northern Canada with a view to 
peacetime use of minerals discovered 
there. Oil is one of these. So also is 
coal and other things for which post- 
war Canada will have an expanding 
demand. As the supply of these in 
older countries become exhausted 
newer and vaster Canadian resources 
will be developed for commercial use. 

Power from rivers and other 
sources in Canada is greatly wanted 
already and the demand will grow. 
This, in turn, will lead to increase 
in the availability of such power for 
manufacturing. Iron, steel, lumber, 
flour, foodstuffs and factory products 
will come into general supply in Can- 
ada and abroad. Two-way trade will 
follow. 

In the light of a prospect such as 
this Canada may and does expect an 
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increase in her traffic with the world 
abroad. Her resources in oil, coal and 
precious metals will guarantee a fu- 
ture in the sale and use of these 
products that will lead to imports 
from customer countries. Canada is 
now thoroughly cured of the notion 
that one-way traffic is enough. This 
country is setting out on a career of 
new development which will make 
her past look like the proverbial 30¢. 
A. H. B. 
we & € 


THE HARVEST LINE 


Warriors to whom the Wheat bows 
a comely head, 

Conquerors, whose kindly steel 
wins the world its bread, 

Polar zone and polar zone bound 
the battle plain 

Where ye strive and famine flies, 
Reapers of the Grain! 

South to north your legions march, 
up the rolling sphere; 

Every day is Harvest day, some- 
where, all the year. 

Though our northern fields’ may 
sleep, locked in frost and rime, 

Somewhere, ever gracious earth 
rings with Harvest time. 


Close in Summer’s fragrant wake, 
through the waving lands, 

Trampling up our spinning globe 
come the reaper bands. 

Ranged from sunset Oregon east 
to broad Cathay,— 

Twenty miles, forty miles, sixty 
miles a day,— 

Million armed, the sun browned 
host moves with one design; 
Northward, ever northward, rolls 
the world’s great Harvest line. 


Argentina’s plains were reaped as 
the year began. 

March: Her dusky harvesters bil- 
lowed Hindustan. 

April: Tawny Mexico, hailed the 
troops’ advance. 

June: The steady cradle scythes 
swept the dales of France. 

August: North to Idaho barn and 
bin are stored. 

Last, in far Canadian vales gleans 
a steady horde. 


Up the world, round the world, up 
the world again 
Swings the never resting steel that 
wins the food of men. 
‘Million armed, a sun browned host 
moves with one design; 
Northward, ever northward, rolls 
the world’s great Harvest line! 
Arthur B. Guiterman. 
(Editor's Note: These verses are 
reproduced from The Northwestern 
Miller of 25 years ago. They were 
first printed in “The Mitthful Lyre.” 
Mr. Guiterman died in 1943.) 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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A GREAT HARVEST FESTIVAL 
ITH its solid achievements so obviously ap- 
parent, there is scarcely a reason for mak- 

ing comment on the activities of the Kansas 

Wheat Improvement Assn. on the occasion of its 

annual field day celebration near Kansas City. The 


record speaks for itself in terms of millions of 


bushels of added production in the state and a 
miracle of quality improvement for so short a 
span of years. The figures written in the crop re- 
ports and on bread scoring sheets and baking 
records everywhere testify to the effectiveness 
of the association’s work. 

But there is an interesting phase of the Kan- 


sas City field day that should not be passed by 


without mention. The festivities on the Uhlmann 
farm and byproduct gatherings that go with 
the main show have gone beyond the primary 
purpose of demonstrating to wheat growers, by 
example, the better results obtainable from im- 
proved varieties, superior seed and better culti- 
vation. Beyond this strictly professional aim, the 
Kansas City field day has become in its full as- 
pect a kind of harvest festival where each year’s 
advance in the good work of wheat improvement 
can be honored and the bounty of each harvest 
praised with full gratitude. 

At last week’s meeting, flour buying power 
equivalent to fully a quarter of all domestic con- 
sumption was represented in the men who were 
present. And on the flour production side nearly 
two-thirds of the industry total could be ac- 
counted for by the firms whose executives were 
in attendance. Thus, because it brought together 
a substantial part of both milling and baking 
industries, it was a meeting of unquestionable 
national importance. 

It is altogether fitting that something of this 
kind should take place in the breadstuffs in- 
dustries each year, lest we cease to remember 
that the life of milling and baking depend on 
man’s oldest industry — the growing of wheat. 
For it never should be forgotten by millers and 
bakers that their raw materials, now produced 
in such profusion, are plentiful enough today only 
because of constant work to improve the wheat 
plant, and that they may be kept plentiful in the 
future only by the same kind of effort. 


AN UNAVOIDABLE DECISION 


EGARDLESS of the merits of any of the in- 

gredients proposed for consideration by the 
Food and Drug Administration in its task of estab- 
lishing bread standards, the action of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America in asking for omission, as per- 
mitted optional ingredients, of certain emulsifiers, 
was inevitable and unavoidable. Controversy over 
polyoxethylene mono-stearate, sorbitol mono- 
stearate and related fat-forming compounds had 
put the baking industry in jeopardy. A public rela- 
tions problem of dangerous magnitude had been 
created, and the industry was an innocent by- 
stander between fires of public and private mis- 
understanding and interest that threatened to 
scorch it. 

The action of ABA, in which ARBA prompt- 
ly concurred, was made known at the bread stand- 
ards hearing in Washington by Mr. Gerard R. 
Williams, chairman of the ABA bread standards 
advisory committee, with the approval of both this 
committee- and the ABA executive committee, 
following thorough consideration of the many fac- 
tors involved. The decision of ABA is not a final de- 
cision in this sense—that the association is will- 
ing to have the disputed emulsifiers considered 
“when and if adequate toxicological information” 
concerning them is available. 

Addressing the bakers of Texas upon the pub- 
lic relations problem that has grown out of the 
emulsifier aspect of the bread standards hearing, 
Mr. Williams had recently given his associates 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


some sound and solemn advice designed to keep 
them out of trouble during the considerable pe- 
riod of time that must elapse before the Food and 
Drug Administration can burrow through the 
mountainous accumulation of testimony and, aft- 
er laborious study and research, publish its find- 
ings of fact. He said: 

“Don’t let anyone tell you that the use of 
any new or mysterious product, which complete- 
ly does away with or materially reduces the 
quantities of lard, vegetable shortening, or milk 
or eggs in your products, is going to help your 
business, or make you any money, or increase 
the housewife’s confidence in your baked prod- 
ucts, or in the baking industry as a whole. 

“Use liberal quantities of these time-tested 
materials which the housewife has every right 
to expect when she buys your product. If you 
feel that the addition of some safe ingredient, 
made by a reputable meanufacturer, who will 
guarantee its harmlessness, will improve your 
product and give the consumer some better value 
or added service, then use it. But be sure that its 
use ‘promotes honesty and fair dealing in the in- 
terest of consumers.’ Then you can look the world 
in the eye and say, ‘My bread is good, it’s good 
for you, it’s good value, eat lots of it.’ Then you 
won’t need to fear those who make sensational 
eharges. Tell the consumer about it through your 
own advertising. Support the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program and tell all America that there’s 
nothing to fear—bread is your best and cheapest 
food.” : 

There’s one ingredient that ought, above all 
others, to have been mentioned by Mr. Williams. 
It is the absolutely indispensable ingredient, flour, 
so often and so thoughtlessly taken for granted. 
Sometimes it seems to us that, both in and out of 
the baking industry, there has been something of a 
conspiracy during recent years to put in a little 
of this and a little of that, always to be accom- 
plished by leaving out a corresponding quantity 
or equivalent of flour. Now, it is comforting to 
note, there is a pronounced tendency to call a 
halt to these invasions. Referring to the fact 
that FDA ultimately will say what MUST be used 
in bread, Mr. Williams remarks: “For reasons 
obvious to every practical baker we are opposing 
every direct or indirect effort to increase the 
MUST list.” This does not, of course, rule out the 
MAY list, which also will be prescribed, and which 
also, if we know the temper and wisdom of FDA 
officials, will be sufficiently short for public safety 
and yet not so short as to restrict bread-making 
progress. 
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A PRECONVENTION CAUCUS 


OME people thought the recent powwow 
S of agricultural politicians and political agri- 
culturalists at Des Moines, Ia., was to be a con- 
ference designed to iron out dirt-farming prob- 
lems. It turned out, however, to be merely a pre- 
Democratic convention dust storm. It was a politi- 
cal putsch for the Brannan plan. 

Leading the shock troops, of course, was the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and supporting him were 
Vice President Barkley, Attorney General Tom 
Clark, Under-Secretary of Agriculture Al Love- 
land, Democratic National Chairman J. Howard 


AL 


McGrath, Democratic chairmen and chairwomen 
of 16 states, representatives of labor’s CIO, AFL 
and the American Railway Federation, and ap- 


_ proximately 2,000 farm committeemen of the 


Production and Marketing Administration who 
had been summoned by special and urgent invita- 
tion to attend. Notable for their absence were rep- 
resentatives of the Iowa and American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the national and state grange. 

One reporter thus describes the affair: “It 
was a shotgun wedding between farm and labor 
for the purpose of capturing all the seats in Con- 
gress from the Rocky Mountain and Midwest 
states. It was some meeting! Far from an agricul- 
tural conference. It was either Brannan’s plan 
or nothing.” 

Secretary Brannan himself made no bones of 
the matter. He said he was there to call for public 
support of Truman administration farm policies 
to help prevent “the greatest economic crash in 
history.” His farm plan, he said, was the best 
means proposed yet for preventing a “farm-fed 
and farm-led’” depression that “could destroy 
democracy.” 

Concerning that plan, one of the most articu- 
late and audible of our readers has an almost 
exactly opposite opinion. In a letter that has just 
sizzled to our desk he says of it, and in particular 
of the storage of wheat on the ground under gov- 
ernment loan, that “of all the silly and brainless 
activities (several words and phrases deleted) 
this is the pinnacle of asininity. Wheat producers 
were confronted with the same problems last year 
to a lesser degree than they will face this sea- 
son. All of them are financially able to build stor- 
age, and I assume that those who wanted to do 
so have provided a place to put their wheat on 
the farm. These people are not going to be inter- 
ested in borrowing money from the government at 
4 to 5% to build storage at this time, and with 
the generous givers of taxpayers’ money occupy- 
ing so much of the storage that is normally avail- 
able for the handling of a new crop. The dearth of 
storage today looks like the result of the inabil- 
ity of the administration to give away the sur- 
plus now blocking all avenues to a normal han- 
dling of the present wheat crop. It may be delib- 
erate, and planned to make possible further con- 
trols.” 

We think our correspondent, in his last sen- 
tence, lapses into understatement. 


“DISTINCTLY ON TRIAL” 

HEN Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg voted 

for ratification of the International Wheat 
Agreement he did so with misgivings. “It is the 
partial equivalent of state trading on an inter- 
national scale,” he said. “It is distinctly on trial.” 

Sen. Vandenberg wishfully and not very real- 
istically conditioned his act of assent with the 
reservation that the agreement should not be re- 
garded as a precedent. He has been in public life 
long enough to know that all things are precedents 
in New Deal Washington. Nothing is experimental 
in the sense of there being any frank undertak- 
ing to lay a new bureaucratic flivver aside if it 
doesn’t work. If it is a flop it merely gets a new 
engine, some new tires and a new body, but it’s 
the same old jalopy gaily galumphing down the 
glory road of planned society. 

As just another One-World outreaching of the 
cosmic bureaucrats, this precedent which Sen. 
Vandenberg so vainly hopes will not be a preced- 
ent wouldn’t be so bad were it not for the fact 
that it takes us in a direction exactly opposite on 
the highway of international trade from the one 
this country really wishes to take and which its 
government so strictly prescribes for the rest of 
the world. It casts a shadow of insincerity over 
our Hull Trade Agreement program and over all 
of our pious protestations against trade barriers 
and restrictions. In its final analysis it is an agree- 
ment not in liberation but in restraint of trade. 
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The Outlook for Feed Prices and Feed Demand 


By C. Dean McNeal 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the most 
specific presentations of a viewpoint 
in regard to feed prices and demand 
was made at the convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Assn. June 8 by 
C. Dean McNeal, director of business 
analysis for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Mr. McNeal has won 
a substantial reputation as an ac- 
curate forecaster of market trends, 
which was enhanced by his foresee- 
ing the sharp break in prices that 
occurred in February, 1948. The ac- 
companying article is the text of his 
address at the Central convention. 
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NY discussion on the outlook for 
prices and demand is difficult 
because you are dealing with 

the future. Such a discussion is par- 
ticularly difficult today, when the 
actions taken by our government 
and those taken by governments of 
other countries may well have more 
effect on this outlook than will the 
normal play of supply and demand 
factors. 


However, there are certain known 
facts today which are sure to have 
an important influence on the outlook 
for feed prices and feed demand. 
From these facts we can draw some 
conclusions concerning the future 
which should be of value in planning 
operations. The facts I will present 
are from recognized sources and can 
be accepted as facts. The conclusions 
drawn from the facts are my own, 
and can only be called conclusions. 

In order to give as much practical 
meaning as possible to this discussion 
on “The Outlook for Feed Prices and 
Feed Demand,” it is necessary to 
discuss it under two general head- 
ings: 

(a) The outlook for the next 6 
to 12 months. 

(b) The outlook for the next two 
to five .years. 

What are the facts which will de- 
termine trends in prices for feeds 
during the next 6 to 12 months? How 
much of an inventory can be carried 
without risking too much? 

Many people speak of the postwar 
adjustment in feed prices as some- 
thing to be faced in the future. Ac- 
tually the severe part of this post- 
war adjustment, which we all knew 
was inevitable, is now behind us. A 
few statistics will show this: 

Feed grain prices declined on 
the average exactly 50% from 
the peak reached in January, 
1948, to May of this year. 

Prices of the four leading oil- 
seed meals declined an average 
of 40% from the postwar peak 
to May, 1949. 

Millfeed prices have declined 
just about 50% from this post- 
war peak. 

Other feed ingredients have de- 
clined more or less than these 
figures. 

In appraising the outlook ahead, we 
must consider the fact that prices 
have already adjusted downward a 
long way from their postwar peaks. 
Actually, some feed ingredients have 
declined as much: during the past 16 
months as they did in 1920-21. The 
decline has not been so damaging 
as the one in 1920-21 for two reasons. 
First, it took place over a somewhat 
longer period of time, which provid- 
ed a better opportunity to average 
down costs. Second, most people have 


maintained a more reasonable inven- 
tory position this time than they did 
in 1920-21. 

The outlook for feed grain prices 
is encouraging due mainly to the 
fact that most of them are now be- 
low government support levels. With 
the exception of corn, these support 
levels are known for the 1949 crop. 
There is no chance that they will 
be lowered prior to harvest time 
in 1950. 

The loan level for the 1949 corn 
crop will be announced about Oct. 1. 
It will be based on 90% of the par- 
ity price prevailing at that time. 
It now seems fairly certain that this 
new support level will be between 
$1.35 and $1.40 bu. on the farm, or 
only 4@9¢ bu. less than the loan 
level on the 1948 crop. This new sup- 
port level will be effective until the 
crop of 1950 is harvested. 

In the meantime huge quantities 
of 1948 corn are being placed under 
loans and purchase agreements. It 
is now estimated that at least 500 
million bushels of corn will be under 
loans or purchase agreements by 
June 30, which is the final date for 
making application. The “freezing” 
of such a huge quantity of corn 
should have a definite stabilizing in- 
fluence on prices during the next 
three or four months. It seems prob- 
able that prices will have to advance 
closer to loan levels during this pe- 
riod in order to move sufficient corn 
to meet market needs. 

This is the most uncertain period 
of the year as far as the grain sup- 
ply outlook is concerned. Weather 


during the next 60 days is the fac- 
tor which will determine the final 
outturn. However, it is probably safe 
to conclude that while crop prospects 
are now good, it is not likely that 
the final harvest will come up to 
last year’s record production. 

There should be no reason for 
alarm about the short-time outlook 
for feed grain prices. While it seems 
likely that prices for most feed grains 
will be well below support levels at 
harvest time, past experience indi- 
cates that they will be pulled up 
toward support levels as the season 
progresses. This has been the trend 
in other years of big supplies and 
when there was a government sup- 
port program. 

The outlook for prices of protein 
feeds varies according to the type 
of feed. Generally speaking, however, 
the supply of all protein feeds is ex- 
pected to be slightly larger during 
the coming year than in the past 
year. Offsetting this is the fact that 
the number of animal units to be 
fed is also expected to be larger. 

The following are brief summaries 
of the outlook for important protein 
feed groupings during the coming 
year: 

The supply of vegetable oilseed 
medls is not expected to be much 
different than during the current 
year. The supply of cottonseed meal 
probably will be somewhat bigger, 
while the supply of soybean meal 
probably will be slightly smaller. 
While some weakness in prices is 
expected at the time new crop meal 
becomes available, the average price 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, 


and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. ................. 
Allis-Chalmers .... 
Allis-Chalmers, $3. 25 Ptd. 
American Cyanamid ........ , 
| ate gear neterenceees Co. 

len 5 
Bu Biscuit. Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Ce .. 


Stanaere 
$Sterling 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America ..............5.+.. 
bey DT GH... ciwtes bayeu eee Bure « 

Co., Warrants ....cicscceeees. 
Ward TM 5 tis usaraiesekar dest lane cen 


+Colorado Milling & Elevater Co. 
?Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. 
+Standard Milling Co. ....... 


High Low Close Close 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded June 17: 


Bid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ..... 104 105 
Corn Prod. Refining re $7 Pd. 181 182 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2 Pftd... 101% 102% 
Dow Chemical, $4 Prd eae e 104% 104% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 10 11% 
Baking Co. ............ 9% 10 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ... 


30%, «31 
Horn & Har. Corp., N.¥.- 3 Pra. 107 «= 108% 


June 10, June 17, 
——— 1949 ——, 1949 1949 
tie paatele 25% roieyt 25% 
30% 25% 27 26% 
we be 83 11% 79% 77 
aes 43% 3544 39% 10% 
30% 26% 27% 29 
42% 1 395% 
ererrrS 2% 1™% 2% 2% 
15% 13% 4 13% 
i tee ap 93% 85 92% 91% 
64% 50 18% 
aes 28 23 sand 25% 
Giedd wikaste 504, 43 43% 43% 
avee ites 44 39% 425% 41 
52% 45 45 45% 
paeens ae 111% 103% 108 1 
a ae ples 27 29% 
sas 006ed 30% 33 32% 
ceivtek. 32% 26% 26% 26% 
Sti awedis A, 57% 62 61% 
ob ahass ae A 25% 25% 
o4 vide iare 92% 85% 88 86% 
ain danet-a'e re "ae oni 961 
eeeersece “4 
bn eh aes 21% 11% 18% 1s” 
ware 410% 38% 37% 
iw vevee 43 36% 42 41% 
weiedtine 23% Ww 21% 21% 
4b we fate 38% 33% 34% 33% 
diy om Bhetets ™% 1% hie 3 
eben one 15% 13% 12% 124% 
Bid Asked 
ce pce intanee 15 16% 
are 12% 14 
beddie dere Xidem 5 6 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 106%, 106% 
National Biscuit Co., os Pid. .. 177% 179% 
Novadel Ageme ................ 14% 15% 
eae 12% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 103 104%_ 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd .......... 147. «148 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd.. 80 82 
Stand. “~ a 4 Pfd. rs = 


Victor Chem. Works, Py Pftd. 33% 23% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... x 
Wagner Baking Co., | eee 108 12 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 88 88 


?Over counter. $Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Steck Market. 





during the coming year is not ex- 
pected to vary sharply from present 
levels. 

Total production of millfeeds dur- 
ing the next 12 months probably will 
be about the same to slightly less 
than production during the year just 
past. This will be much below the 
level of production during the war 
years and immediate: postwar years. 
Prices are expected to reach. their 
seasonal low point during the next 
few weeks. This low should be fol- 
lowed by a substantial advance into 
December-January. 

Starting in the late summer or 
early fall, meat proteins are ex- 
pected to be in greater supply. This 
should continue through much of next 
year. As a result of this increased 
supply, prices of meat proteins prob- 
ably will be weaker relative to prices 
of other protein feeds than they have 
been for several years. 

In summarizing the short-time out- 
look for feed prices, we can say that 
the severe.’phase of the postwar 
decline is past. Month-to-month 
changes in supply and demand factors 
will be more important in determin- 
ing prices in the immediate future 
than will the changes in general busi- 
ness conditions. Government support 
programs will probably be the most 
important single factor in determin- 
ing future price trends. These sup- 
ports are not expected to change 
drastically during the coming year. 

What-is the outlook for feed de- 
mand during the next 12 months? 

The facts indicate that it is good 
for the man who has a quality prod- 
uct and who is willing to put some 
real effort and thinking into selling 
that product. The facts also indicate 
that it probably is not so good for 
the man who sits back and thinks, or 
hopes, that the easy selling days of 
1942-47 were a glorious new “nor- 
mal.” 

* What are these facts? 

First, the number of animals and 
birds which will be consuming some 
kind of feed during ‘the next 6 to 12 
months will be decidedly bigger than 
last year. Here are some important 
examples: 

The spring pig crop is about 10% 
bigger than last year. Based on ex- 
perience in other years of favorable 
feeding rations at this time of year, 
it is probable that the fall pig crop 
will also show an increase over last 
year’s big crop. 

The riwmber of hens and pullets 
in laying flocks during the coming 
fall and winter is expected to be 
from 5 to 8% bigger than last year. 

Farmers indicated earlier that they 
plan to raise 25% more turkeys 
this year than they did in 1948. 
Hatching figures to-date would indi- 
cate that the increase may be even 
more than this indicated 25%. 

While milk cow numbers probably 
will decline again this year, the up- 
trend phase of the cycle is expected 
to start next year or the year fol- 
lowing. This means that more heif- 
ers will be held back, starting im- 
mediately, for replacement purposes. 

Second, most feeding ratios are 
expected to be favorable during the 
next four to six months. These ratios 
are expected to become less favorable 
late in the year for hogs, poultry and 
turkeys. This will be an offsetting 
factor to the large numbers to be fed 
in determining feed demand. How- 
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BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN caxe'riour 
AGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'$ DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. « EST 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


capacity, 3,000 cwt. 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





4X Bs 


BURLAP COTTON if 
PAPER ° PRINTED rt Sas 


TRUCK COVERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TWINES 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











7 ess: - 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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ever, most feeders will want to feed - 


well during the next few months in 
order to get their birds, eggs and 
hogs to market before the anticipated 
fall or early winter price declines. 
It seems almost certain that you 
will be doing your customers a spe- 
cial favor this year if you encourage 
them to feed well so they can get 
to market ahead of the “rush.” 

The demand for feeds during the 
next 6 to 12 months is expected to 
be well maintained. However, as 
feeding ratios become less favorable 
there will be an increasing tendency 
to feed unbalanced rations of grains 
already available on the farm. It 
will require a real program of serv- 
ice to the feeder and an aggressive 
selling job to meet this competition. 

Three points should be mentioned 
in connection with the longer-time 
outlook for feed demand. 

While the number of feeders feed- 
ing balanced rations has increased 
sharply in the past 10 years, there 
is still a big percentage of the hogs 
and cattle in this country which are 
fed either grain alone or a poorly 
balanced ration. While the process 
of educating feeders is a slow one, 
great progress has been made. This 
progress should continue during the 
years ahead. 

Production of many classes of live- 
stock has not kept pace with in- 
creases in the human population in 
the U.S. Using 1925 as a base, the 
population has increased by 30%. 
During that same period the num- 
ber of hogs has increased by less 
than 10%. The number of milk cows 
has increased by only 9% during this 
period. While the amount of milk 
per cow has increased sharply during 
this. period, this trend cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. 

This lag in production takes on 
added significance when we realize 
that our human population is cur- 
rently increasing at the rate of about 
1% a year. By 1975 or 1980 it is 
estimated that there will be approxi- 
mately 25 million more people in 
this country than there is today. 

It seems certain that an increas- 
ing population will result in an in- 
creasing demand for meat, milk, but- 
ter and eggs in the years ahead. 

The third factor probably is by 
far the most important in determin- 
ing the outlook for feed demand dur- 
ing the next two to five years. 

What kind of a government farm 
program will be in effect during this 
period? 

That question cannot be answered 
for any long period of time. How- 
ever, some conclusions can be drawn 
from the type of legislation that has 
been considered during the last year 
or two. 

Chances now appear good that the 
Agricultural Act of 1948—better 
known as the Hope-Aiken Bill—will 
not be chariged drastically by the 
present Congress. This means that it 
will become the basis for supporting 
prices of some farm commodities in 
January, 1950. (In the case of grains 
it would not become operative until 
the crops are harvested in 1950.) 

This act contains two important 
features which are different than the 
present program. First, it calls for 
a sliding level of supports depending 
on the estimated supply of a com- 
modity that will be available. during 
the coming year relative to the esti- 
mated demand for that commodity. 
This support may be at any point 
between 60 and 90% of parity de- 
pending on how big the’ prospective 
supply is relative to the prospective 
demand. This particular feature of 
the new act has.received much pub- 

(Cotitinued on page 48) 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
take CiTry , MINNBBOTA 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Good baking results come 
naturally with these Star 





flours . . . so naturally 
housewives will like them 
and come back for more. 





That makes sales easier 
for any flour distributor. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
URGED 


With the 1948-49 crop season draw- 
ing to a close it is very important 
that all bookings made by mills with 
the U.K. Ministry of Food be milled 
and shipped within the period of 
shipment specified, the Canadian 
Wheat Board advised the trade June 
15. It is apparent that some mills 
are considerably behind in their ship- 
ments and all mills in this position 
are requested to get in touch with 
the Sales Department of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board promptly, indicat- 
ing the extent of the lag in shipments 
and the reasons for same. 

Where brokers service a number of 
mills, the board is asking that trans- 
fers be considered and ratified with 
the ministry in cases where mills 
are not operating or inexcusably be- 
hind in their commitments. 


DISCUSSIONS ON 
WHEAT EXPORTS 


Canada is having a series of dis- 
cussions on the wheat export busi- 
nes for the crop year of 1949. Opin- 
ion as to how this grain should be 
marketed varies widely. Even west- 
ern Canadian farmers who are grow- 
ing wheat differ as to its disposal. 
The one-time enthusiasm for govern- 
ment control has faded and many 
farmers who favored that policy have 
lost their faith in the idea. They will 
continue to the end of the British 
contract period but the new world- 
wide agreement, which is now being 
consummated in Washington, has 
plenty of likelihood that it will run 
into trouble before it is launched. 
The U.S. has contributed most to this 
plan, There was nothing selfish in the 
American attitude towards this pro- 
posal. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE MEETING 


Six hundred delegates from 25 
countries were in attendance at the 
congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce June 12-18, meet- 
ing in Canada for the first time since 
it was formed at Atlantic City in 
1919. The dual theme of the meeting 
proposes a freer world economy for 
the benefit of the consumer, which 
means that the objective is to enable 
the people of the world to sell their 
goods to one another and through 
this exchange give them a better 
standard of living. What the con- 
gress did will not be binding on gov- 
ernments but it will represent the 
considered views of the people whose 
every-day work is operating trade, 
transportation and finance. The sub- 
jects discussed included free trade 
and markets, monetary stability and 
convertibility, taxation and economic 
activity, marketing and advertising 
research, future of air and land 
transport, fair international treat- 
ment for trade marks and cutting 
administrative red tape. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
TO BELGIAN CONGO 


Canada rose to fourteenth posi- 
tion last year as a source of supply 
for Belgian Congo. Imports of Cana- 
dian flour in 1948 were valued at 7,- 
898,404 francs and were seven times 
greater than in 1947, according to a 
report published by the department 





By A. H. Bailey 


of trade and commerce. The substan- 
tial improvement is indicative of the 
foothold which Canada secured last 
year in this trade. Figures for 1949 
are expected to be larger. 


RAIL, SEA LINES 
CO-OPERATE 


The Newfoundland Canada Steam- 
ships, Ltd., has notified interested 
parties that it is now possible for 
shippers located on points served by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
route their shipments by that railway 
to Montreal for furtherance to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, by vessels of 
their company at costs competitive 
with the all-rail movement. This will 


. result in a considerable saving in 


time, two less handlings enroute and 
less detail in making shipping docu- 
ments as C.P.R. rail bill of ladings 
issued at point of origin covers move- 
ment through to destination. F. C. 
Thompson Co., Ltd., Toronto, is 
agent for Newfoundland Canada 
Steamships, Ltd. 


CANADIAN CREDIT 


In reply to a letter from the Ca- 
nadian Exporters Assn. suggesting 
steps to curb the loss of foreign mar- 
kets, C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, has said that Canada 
cannot afford to extend credits in 


order to help foreign customers buy 
more in the Dominion. The real cor- 
rection of the situation lies in bring- 
ing about a better balance between 
imports: and exports. There is doubt 
that Canada’s more important cus- 
tomers wish to go deeper in debt to 
the Dominion than is now the case. 

Later in a radio broadcast Mr. 
Howe said that Canada will be able 
to sell practically all its surplus com- 
modities abroad this year and with 
average crop conditions there is no 
reason why 1949 should not be as 
good an export year as 1948 when the 
Dominion’s exports were worth §$3,- 
110,000,000. Canada is today the third 
greatest trading nation in the world, 
he said. On a per capita basis, her 
trade is double that of either the 
U.S. or U.K. 

Mr. Howe said that by the end 
of this crop year Canada would have 
only normal carry-overs of all farm 
produce but flax and that will not 
be particularly burdensome. Long- 
term contracts provide for the sale 
of most of the Dominion’s primary 
products. He said the job of selling 
manufactured goods in foreign mar- 
kets is primarily one for private en- 
terprise and many manufacturers 
who are aggressively selling in ex- 
port markets are meeting with suc- 
cess despite currency difficulties. 





Future of British Private Trade 
Hinges on Next General Election 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Manager, London Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON — Traders see little 
chance of fulfillment of their hopes 
for a general relaxation of govern- 
ment controls if _British Socialists 
are returned to power with the next 
general election, scheduled to take 
place some time before August, 1950. 

The Socialists intend to retain 
permanently the present system of 
economic controls. The matter came 
up for discussion at the Labor Party’s 
recent conference at Blackpool when 
the election program was presented 
for the information of the members. 

Their plans are to reenact the 
Supplies. and Services Act, passed in 
1945 and which will expire in 1950. 
The act’s passage would place per- 
manently, outside the authority of 
Parliament, wide power over the in- 
dustrial and economic life of the na- 
tion. The whole regulation-making 
machinery of government control de- 
pends upon this act. The new act, 
with which the Socialists plan to re- 
place the 1945 act, would have no 
expiration time. 

Previous announcements by gov- 
ernment officials had indicated that 
the aim of the Socialist Party was to 
nationalize only 20% of the coun- 
try’s economy, leaving 80% in the 
hands of private enterprise. 

The discussions at the Blackpool 
conference lead observers to believe 
that the ratio has now been reversed 
and that there will be a movement 
for the establishment of a wider de- 
gree of state control over most trades 
and industries. 

Under such a system, there is lit- 


tle doubt that the flour trade will be 
vigorously controlled by the govern- 
ment. It is considered that all trades 
not scheduled for actual nationaliza- 
tion will be brought under control 
of the state in one form or another. 

Although the proposed nationaliza- 
tion of the flour milling industry 
was dropped some time before the 
conference opened, observers consid- 
er that the question will be raised 
again in the future. 

The feed trade is also involved in 
the new developments and while 
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there has been some easing of re. 
strictions in recent weeks, there jg 
little hope that the socialists would 
be willing to abolish the bulk-buying 
system which has been the subject 
of much criticism by experienced 
traders. 

In spite of the losses experienced 
by British nationalized industries, it 
is apparent that the Labor Party is 
convinced that state control of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange is 
the cure-all for economic ills. 

Some opposition can be expected 
from the Allied Co-operative Party 
which has extensive interests in the 
grain, flour, feed and provisioning 
trades. Cooperative movement inter- 
ests cannot fail to be prejudiced by 
the gradual growth of state enter. 
prise and control and several co- 
operative authorities have already 
expressed misgivings on the subjecct. 

If opposition is aroused, there will 
be some difficulty in carrying out sev- 
eral Socialists’ proposals in those 
trades where the co-operatives have 
large interests. In this connection, it 
will be recalled that it was mainly 
as a result of co-operative opposi- 
tion that the Labor Party withd:ew 
plans for nationalizing the British 
flour milling industry. 

Political commentators are agrced 
that the coming election will resolve 
itself into a battle between private 
enterprise and state control. The con- 
servative opposition party has al- 
ready pledged itself to the relaxation 
of trading controls and to the grant- 
ing of freedom to several trades and 
industries. There is little doubt that 
until the foreign exchange problem 
is satisfactorily settled some degree 
of government control will be neces- 
sary but it is felt that the with- 
drawal of at least some restrictive 
regulations will assist British traders 
in regaining their place in the world’s 
markets. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN OATS EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
rolled oats, oatmeal and oats to all 
destinations from August, 1948 to 
April, 1949 inclusive, totaled almost 
18,000,000 bu., of which 1,490,000 
bu. was in the form of rolled oats 
and oatmeal, The latter was almost 
equally divided between Empire and 
non-Empire countries. The U.K. took 
the equivalent of 415,000 bu. in the 
form of rolled oats and oatmeal. Fx- 
ports of oats alone were in excess 
of 16,200,000 bu., and this included 
14,447,000 bu. cleared to the U.S. for 
home consumption. 








x-- 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The Treaty of Union, 
signed in 1707, states that “the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, 
shall, on the first day of May next 
and forever after, be united into one 
kingdom by the name of Great Bri- 
tain.” This historical event followed 
continued warring between the two 
nations and since then enterprising 
Scots have been crossing the border 
to run England for the English. 
Wherever one looks among the many 
British institutions, official and non- 
official, today one will surely find a 
Scot in some eminent position. It 
has been said that if all the Scots 
were driven back over the border 
there would be no unemployment 
problem in England. To which a 
Scotsman replied, “Then there would 
be no England!” 

One native of the northern coun- 


“By George E. Swarbreck 





try recently wrote to -an English 
newspaper pointing out that there 
would be no shortage of dollar cur- 
rency in Scotland were it not for 
the drag of her southern partner. 
Her whiskey exports alone, /:e 
claimed, more than represent the 
value of her wheat imports. 

In spite of- this friendly rivalry b- 
tween the two countries, cooperaticn 
is close and helpful to both. ho 
warmer relationship exists in ary 
trade than that obtaining betwecn 
the flour importers of England and 
those of Scotland. Every other yeer, 
the members of the trade in one cowl 
try entertain members from the 
other. This year it is Scotland’s twn 
and delegates to the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Flour 
Importers will journey to Glasgow 
June 28 where, after business mat- 
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Resort Flour 
INSURANCE 


“ll Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. €. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 














Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
FLour 
Feeps ° 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTen,'’ Melbourne 











~R. GC. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
ik Toronto Stre 


t | 
rORONTO., NT... CANADA . 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cable Address: SAXONMILL 








100th ANNIVERSARY —1849 - 1949 





ters are settled, they will be enter- 
tained to lunch and some sightseeing 
by the members of the Scottish Flour 
Trade Assn. under this year’s presi- 
dent James G. Carson of Robert Car- 
son & Co., Ltd., flour importer of 
Glasgow. The southern contingent 
will be led by the present national 
president, Joseph H. Pillman, whose 
work during the difficult war and 
postwar years has been an invaluable 
asset to the trade in general. Occupy- 
ing the vice presidential chair for 
the past year is William R. Law of 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, another 
trader who has not spared himself 
in serving the trade. 


x * * 


The current world requirements of 
juté are estimated by Pakistan at 10 
million bales. The requirements of 
the Indian mills alone account for at 
least 5 million bales a year and have 
risen to 6 million bales on occasion. 
The final crop forecast for the cur- 
rent year shows that Pakistan has 
produced 5.47 million bales against 
6.84 million last year. India has pro- 
duced 2 million bales, an increase 
over last year’s outturn of 1.69 mil- 
lion bales. Hence, the total quantity 
produced this year is approximately 
7.5 million bales, of which 75% has 
come from Pakistan. The world sup- 
ply of jute falls far short of the 
demand of the millers and already 
concern is being expressed in the 
important milling centers of Scot- 
land and France. Efforts are being 
made to step up crop production to 
meet requirements but a greater use 
of substitutes is indicated, especially 
in South Africa, where important ex- 
periments have already been made. 


x *k * 


The government of Eire has issued 
an order prohibiting the use of 85% 
extraction flour in the manufacture 
of flour confectionery although it will 
continue to be compulsory in the 
making of bread in units of 1 Ib. or 
multiples thereof. This means that 
cakes will have to be made from 
white flour which is not subsidized 
by the government as is the case 
with the darker flour. It was expect- 
ed that the recent decision of the 
authorities to permit the manufac- 
ture of white bread at a higher price 
would relieve the revenue of part 
of the burden of the subsidy but ex- 
pectations have’ not been fulfilled. 
The bakers have objected to the 
higher prices for white flour fixed 
by government decree and have re- 
fused to cooperate because bread 
manufacture is rendered uneconomic. 
The new rule, it is considered, will 
assist in lifting some of the surplus 
production now in the hands of the 
millers although a rise in the selling 
price of cakes may mean a reduc- 
tion in consumption. 


x * * 


The good harvest achieved last year 
in. Finland, due to the favorable 
weather and the increased availabil- 
ity of fertilizers enabled the author- 
ities to cut down the imports of grain 
during the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year. No rye has been imported 
this year whereas in 1948 the official 
returns for the period January to 
March showed an importation of 
45,047 tons. This was a considerable 
increase over the 1947 figure for the 
same period when 29,625 tons were 
purchased abroad. Wheat imports, 
however, in the first quarter of 1949 
showed an upward trend, 62,924 tons 
being imported as compared with the 
figure of 92,787 tons for the whole of 
1947 and 109,458 tons in 1948. 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 




























; - Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


COO” 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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SNOBUDDY 
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Selling poor quality flour, regard- 





less of its price, is no way for a 





flour distributor to get-ahead. Sales 





efforts are wasted in winning a new 





customer on faith and losing the 





same customer on performance. 
Not so with SNOBUDDY. Here’s 
quality that makes customers stick. 



















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 




































A CompLeTe LIne OF QUALITY FLoURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent - 

CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 

PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA re 
Quality Flours since 1856 








53rd Class 
Graduated by AIB 
School of Baking 


CHICAGO—The studefits of the 
53rd class of the American Institute 
School of Baking received certificates 
of graduation from Louis E. Caster, 
president and chairman of the board 
of directors of AIB, in commence- 
ment exercises held at the institute 
May 20. 

The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president of the institute. Mr. 
Hunter emphasized the important 
role of the baking industry in the na- 
tional economy. He described the size 
of the industry as compared with 
other food manufacturing industries 
and mentioned the responsibility of 
bakers to consumers. 

Dr. Frankling C. Bing, scientific 
director of the institute, presided dur- 
ing the program and opened the ad- 
dresses with a brief history of the 
AIB school. Dr. Bing cited the aims 
of the AIB and spoke of the impor- 
tance of bakery products as food. 

Maurice Jackson, Vienna Model 
Bakery, Chicago, welcomed the grad- 
uates into the alumni association and 
extended the best wishes of all of 
the alumni. The C. B. Morison 
Award, which is given to the stu- 
dent of each class who has shown 
the most progress during the course 
of instruction, was presented to Ned 
W. Bost, Bost’s Bakery, Inc., Shelby, 
N.C. The award consists of a selec- 
tion of books on many subjects re- 
lated to baking. 

The class officers, Charles H. Sat- 
terthwaite and Bernard H. Cole, bid 
the farewells for the student body. 
John R. Knoll presented the class 
gift to William Walmsley, principal 
of the School of Baking. Spearhead- 
ed by Mr. Walmsley, each member 
of the faculty made a brief appear- 
ance t6 wish the graduates “good 
luck and good baking.” 


APPLE RIVER MILL NAME 
CHANGED TO KING MIDAS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Change of the 
name Apple River Mill Co. to King 
Midas Feed Mills has been announced 





by L. E. Wheeler, manager of the - 


company. Effective also with the 
company name change is the renam- 
ing of the 17 company operated re- 
tail stores from Apple River Mill Co. 
to Peavey Feed Stores. d 

There will be no change in cor- 
porate structure, policy or personnel 
of the company. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAKES NEW POST 

DESHLER, OHIO — Harry D. 
Jones, manager of the Custar (Ohio) 
Elevator Co. for three years, has been 
employed to manage the Deshler 
(Ohio) Farmers Elevator to replace 
Don Ahrns. Mr. Ahrns will leave 
June 20 to operate his own milling 
company at Milford, Ind. Howard 
Haas, Custar, associated with the 
Custar Elevator Co. for 14 years, will 
succeed Mr. Jones as manager there. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


CANEAISTER 


i FLOUR 
Milled by 

M. D. King Milling Co. 

Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc, 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 














DIXIE LILY 


THE BUHLER 1 MILL & & ELEVATOR co. 


Southern Offi 
933-35 Exchange > bg rol Tenn 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Lew Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours © 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


406 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
tolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR F BRANDS 
« THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


LAKURON 


PURITY 


CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, CANADA 








YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Complete Faciiities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 
















Gall). . 4 


Vi ctor 43 


Kansas City, Mo. 






—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 














—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 











—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 
































Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily ‘Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 













MILWAUKEE, WIS.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Bill Would Extend 
Import Controls 
Until Jan. 1, 1951 


WASHINGTON — Legislation to 
extend the import control authority 
after June 30, 1949, was introduced 
in the House last week by Rep. Har- 
old Cooley (D., N.C.). The bill—HR 
5165—proposes to continue import 
license controls, now exercised under 
WFO 63, until Jan. 1, 1951, under 
the Second War Powers Act. It has 
been referred to the House Banking 
and Currency Committee for study. 

Since no organized opposition has 
appeared to the measure it is ex- 
pected that the committee will ap- 
prove it, but the main danger is in 
the time element. With only 11 legis- 
lative days between now and June 
30, when the present import control 
authority expires, it will be a race 
with time and a legislative calendar 
which is loaded with highly contro- 
versial items. However, it is believed 
that the proponents of the continued 
control authority will be able to 
prevail on congressional leaders to 
expedite this matter and get it pre- 
cedence on the congressional calen- 
dar. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
fats and oils people report that re- 
cent offers to purchase flaxseed from 
government stocks for processing 
were all rejected because prices were 
too low. They say the reluctance of 
the crushers to make more attrac- 
tive bids was due to the uncertainty 


‘surrounding the expiration of the 


import control authority. A flood of 
off-shore imports of linseed oil under 
a gap in the import control power 
would have virtually priced the U.S. 
crushing industry out of the domestic 
market, a situation which now exists 
in the world markets outside the U.S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


APPEAL FEES ON GRAIN 
INSPECTIONS RAISED $1 


WASHINGTON — An increase in 
the fees charged for appeals from 
inspections under the U. S. Grain 
Standards Act was announced June 
13 by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The current fee for a carload is $2. 
This is raised to $3. The appeal fee 
for cargoes and bin-runs remains at 
$1 per 1,000 bu. with the minimum 
raised from $2 to $3. No changes 
are made in the appeal fees for sub- 
mitted samples and truckloads. 

The current appeal fees have been 
in effect since 1942. The new fees, 
which become effective Aug. 1, 1949, 
will bring the rates into line with 
increased costs of handling appeals. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 


BEARDSTOWN, Ill. —- Construc- 
tion has started here on a new $80,- 
000 grain elevator for Fred Curry 
and John Dutch. The new structure 
is expected to be in operation in time 
for the fall harvest. It is of all con- 
crete construction and is equipped 
with truck lifting hoists. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PICNIC PLANNED 

BUFFALO — Manufacturing per- 
sonnel of the Eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. will hold their an- 
nual picnic June 27 at Crystal Beach, 
Ont. Honored guests, among the 6,- 
000 planning to attend, will be re- 
tired members of the organization. 
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| 4 With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 18) 


ed all the help they can get. Ad- 
sing should be stepped up and 
mproved wherever possible. In other 
prds, merchandising in all its phases 

is again the outstanding need of the 
erican food distributing industry. 


Recommend Flour Displays 
iO 
Flour is undoubtedly one of the 
fastest moving items in a retail gro- 
cery store. It is a basic food, used 
continuously for many purposes, and 
is an outstanding merchandising 
item for all types of retail food dis- 
tributors. It should, therefore, be 
advertised and displayed accordingly. 
All too frequently retail grocers 
place their flour stocks in some un- 
important position in their stores 
where they are seldom seen by house- 
wives. Likewise they do not give this 
product the importance it deserves 
in whatever advertising they may do. 
This is where wholesale grocers 
and other flour distributors may help 
their retail customers. They know 
from experience the fast-moving mer- 
chandise appeal of a product such 
as flour, and they should help their 
retail outlets take every advantage 
they can of this situation. Promi- 
nent flour displays will increase the 
turnover of this product. Proper ad- 
vertising will do the same thing. Ade- 
quate cooperation of this type will 
help all factors in the distribution of 
flour, and this will react to the bene- 
fit of each one. 


Dangerous Legislation 
fe) 


Under existing. provisions of the 
Pure Food & Drug Act, as it has 
been explained to us, flour distrib- 
utors are guilty under that law if 
any fragmentation whatever is found 
in flour which they have sold, even 
though it has never passed through 
their warehouses or in any other 
Way been handled by them physically. 
Furthermore, they are liable for crim- 
inal action. 

This is, of course, an absurd situ- 
ation and one which should be recti- 
fied by an amendment to the act. 
All agree that flour and other food 
products should be supplied to con- 
sumers in a perfectly clean condition, 
but at the same time there is no 
reason for making a distributor, who 
May have had nothing whatever to 
do with the actual handling of the 
product, subject to a jail sentence, 
aS appears to be the case at present. 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors is working actively in 
support of a proposed amendment to 
the Pure Food & Drug Act which 
would at least partially rectify this 
Situation. It is something that needs 
to be done, and the undertaking de- 
Serves the cooperation of the entire 
flour distributing industry. 


Point-of-Purchase 
Advertising 
fe) 


To a large extent family flour has 
become a specialty item. It is packed 
in small cartons, and is sold besides 
cereals and other specialties. There- 
fore, it must be sold by the same 
means as are these other items. In 
that type of merchandising, point-of- 
purchase material is generally recog- 
nized as being extremely useful. 

There are two types of these mer- 
chandising helps. One is for current 
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purposes, the material does not last 
too long, and the advertising displays 
are changed frequently. The other is 
of a more permanent nature, retail 
grocers can keep it on their counters 
for longer periods, and generally it is 
more attractive at the outset. 
Regardless of the type of point- 
of-purchase material used, wholesale 
grocers and other distributors of fam- 
ily flour should emphasize as strong- 
ly as they can upon their retail cus- 
tomers the necessity of their using 
it constantly. Competition among all 
types of foods is now so strong that 
every possible sales aid is needed. 
Normally flour has a high rate of 


FLOUR - 


You're looking for a complete line of products — with an 


need 


turn-over for retail grocers, and an- 
nually provides a good margin of 
profit. Their suppliers should do all 
they can to help them in making 
these sales. 


The Aftermath 
fe) 


During the late war, when the de- 
mand for flour was far greater than 
the supply, we heard many brokers 
complain bitterly that their mills 
were not giving them a fair propor- 
tion of their output. Export business 
could be had for less than the ask- 
ing, and the prices at which it was 
moving were considered satisfactory. 


established reputation . 
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Domestic business was more or less 
overlooked. 

We knew then that this situation 
would have a bad repercussion soon- 
er or later. Apparently that time has 
arrived. Only recently we.had a let- 
ter from an outstanding flour broker 
in which he expressed his opinion 
very freely on this question. He said 
that during the war it was almost 
impossible for him to obtain flour 
for his customers from mills which 
he had represented for years. 

Now, he added, the situation has 
changed and mills are urging him to 
make bookings for them. He frankly 
added that from now on he is look- 


CEREALS 


. with a constantly increasing 


volume and profit potential. VICTOR FLOUR... VICTOR CEREALS 


... VICTOR FEEDS for every livestock and poultry feeding 


* 


- meet every qualification. That's why VICTOR 


Products will be sales-builders and money-makers for YOU! 


Lacie now. 


te get more facts about VICTOR FLOUR, 
CEREALS, FEEDS and VICTOR prices. 


NEBRASKA 
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out for himself and his custom- 
whereas formerly his first 
t was for his mills. Naturally 


"we do not agree with this broker, for 


the fact remains that the broker is 
the mill’s representative, and yet we 
understand the position he has taken. 
Mills must remember that the basis 
ef their business is the domestic 
trade, with the exception of occa- 
sional war periods. The importance 
of their domestic brokers should not 
be overlooked at any time, regardless 
of temporary . circumstances. 


Declining Number 


of Distributors 
° 


One of the most disturbing ele- 
ments in the flour distributing indus- 
try in the declining number of bro- 
kers and jobbers. It is true that 
there are fewer flour mills than 
there were during the war, but the 
fact remains that there are insuffi- 
cient distributors to give adequate 
representation to the independent 
mills which are now in operation. 

We do not know what is causing 
this unfortunate situation. Some dis- 
tributors have complained bitterly to 
us that flour mills are trying to sell 
direct, overlooking brokers entirely. 
On the other hand, millers have told 
us that there are insufficient numbers 
of brokers in the chief markets to 
give them satisfactory representation. 

What we do know is that there are 
entirely too few young men coming 
into the flour distributing industry. 


_ Occasionally a flour broker has his 


son come into the business with him, 
but that is a rare exception. Why 
this should be, we don’t know. Flour 
is one of the most basic of all foods, 
and only a few mills are large enough 
to maintain their own distributing 
organizations. There is a need for 
good flour brokers and jobbers, and 
mills should do all they can to help 
them in maintaining their businesses. 
This need should be explained to as 
many potential young flour salesmen 
as possible. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


June 27-28 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 

July 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., convention, Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 

Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 








annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Olark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 


City, NJ. 
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Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Towa. 


Jan. 22-24, 1950 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
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Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bidg., 
New Orleans. 

June 11-18, 1950 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual summer con- 
vention; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 No. Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 21-28, 1951 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 
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LA GRANGE | 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
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-..we meet them of their operation. > 
with a laboratory © i : : r 
controlled product | This quality pattern is not an . 
s accident but the result of pains- bs 
taking care in wheat selection and % 

We are tully equipped to produce flour to any set of standards, il . 
because in our modern mills we use every facility for the car eful mi ling. n 
technical control of flour throughout its entire milling process. h 
Our fully modern testing laboratories operate constantly in a J 
analyzing and blending the fine Northwest hard wheats to d 
which we have access; and our test bakery checks actual results You can depend on | a 
with each individual flour we create. L R = 
Information about the technical help we can give you is avail- LA GRANGE F OU $ t 
able through our representatives or by contacting us. *¢ . 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


The SE A IN SUR ANCE C O., L { d. ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
OF LIVERPOOL 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
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BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 




















Policies of this Company United States Managers CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York ~ IS RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
Ateta,Geowa Case, Sen Frencinco, Cali Monireel, Canede GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“;,+° 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited | 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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_ YIELDS IN KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 


Be ive Moisture Shin tie: for Light Test Weights, Rust 
Damage; Estimates Place Kansas Crop 25 
to. 30% Below U.S. Forecast 


KANSAS CITY —Fear of heavy 
crop damage in Southwest is wide- 
ly expressed by grain men and mill- 
ers this week. Reports of harvesting 
results show disappointing yields in 


‘many sections of Oklahoma and Kan- 


sas and the conviction is growing that 
substantial harm has been done by 


‘the excessive moisture of the past 


three weeks. 

The extent of the losses must re- 
main doubtful until more complete 
harvest returns are available. The 
June government estimates were 
based on crop conditions prevailing 
about the first of the month, and the 
grain trade does not believe that 
these estimates truly reflect current 
conditions. 

A special government survey of 
Kansas wheat crop conditions may be 
made this week. Hubert Collins, fed- 
eral-state agricultural statistician, 
said he believed the Department of 
Agriculture would order a special 
check, Mr. Collins expressed the opin- 
ion that the Kansas crop had suffered 
considerable damage since the June 1 
estimate of 251,000,000 bu. 

Early in June, A. W. Erickson, pri- 
vate crop reporter, told his clients 
that 100 million bushels of wheat had 
been .lost in Kansas and Oklahoma 
as the result of wet weather diseases 
and that quality was severely re- 
duced on 125 million bushels more. 


Considered Premature 

At that time grain men were in- 
clined to discount the report as pre- 
mature. Since then, however, in- 
creasing reports of poor yields from 
early harvested fields and wheat of 
light test weight have changed the 
general opinion. Weather for the past 
two weeks has consisted of scattered 
showers almost daily over the entire 
wheat territory, with occasional heavy 
downpours. This has brought con- 
tinued delays in wheat cutting and 
has given rust more time to develop 
under ideal conditions. 

Reports this week ‘of harvest yields 
in southern Kansas counties, where 
cutting is now well under way, .were 
disappointing., Top yield in Sedge- 
wick County was only 25 bu. an acre 
so far, and farmers who have com- 
pleted cutting said fields yielded 5 to 
15 bu. an acre less than expected. Re- 
ports from Clark County placed the 
outturn at about one half what was 
expected a month ago. Good reports 
came from Sumner County, with 


CANADIAN PROVINCES 
GET RAINS 

WINNIPEG—Rains over the week- 
end improved western Canada’s crop 
outlook, particularly in Manitoba and 
large sections. of Saskatchewan. 
Frosts occurred in northern Alberta 
and northern Saskatchewan, but lit- 
tle or no serious damage to crops is 
indicated. ; 


yields of 20 to 30 bu. topping the best 
reports to date. Some of the early 
harvested wheat is running low in 
test weight. 

Private estimates on the extent 
of the loss that has occurred vary 
considerably. One trade report indi- 
cates a decline of 25 to 30% in the 
yield forecast in the government re- 
port. Grain men in the Southwest 
are guessing that the Kansas crop 
may turn out to be somewhere be- 
tween 175 and 200 million bushels, 
compared with the June government 
estimate of 251 million. Virtually 
none expect the government estimate 
to be reached. 

One of the puzzling factors is the 
wide variation in the reports from 
country stations, which report both 
bad and good news. 

Two weeks ago reports from west- 
ern Kansas were good. At the wheat 
field day at Garden City, . Kansas, 
June 18, farmers attending the meet- 
ing said 10 bu. an acre is a better 
guess for Finney, Scott, Lane and 
Ness counties than the official crop 
estimate of 17.8 bu. for that area. 
A. D. Erhart, head of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Garden City, 
said that these pessimistic forecasts 
may well prove true. 


Heavy Damage Indicated 

Reports of light harvest yields and 
indications of heavy damage have 
come from a number of points in 
west central Kansas. One of the un- 
certain factors in the situation is the 
widespread presence of rust, both 
stem and leaf varieties. 

It is feared that the stem rust type 
particularly will be harmful to the 
late harvested areas of northwest- 
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leavy Winter Wheat Loss Feared 





ern Kansas and western Nebraska. 
The danger is greater than usual 
because wet weather has delayed the 
development of the crop. Most re- 
ports from the northern sections of 
Kansas did not indicate the presence 
of stem rust at the present time, 
However, the disease in early stages 
is hard to recognize. 


Oalled Worst Since 1935 


A. W. Erickson in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, this week said that the rust de- 
velopment is the worst in the south- 
western crop since 1935, when sub- 
stantial losses were sustained. Dry 
weather from here on_ probably 
would enable late fields to escape, 
however. 

One report from east and west 
central Nebraska said that the wheat 
crop appearance there was still ex- 
cellent, with little rust apparent. 
Yields are not running as high as ex- 
pected in a large part of Oklahoma. 
A report last week-end cited yields 
averaging about 13.7 bu. an acre, or 
approximately one third below previ- 
ous expectations, in an area from 
Clinton to Custer City, Thomas and 
Fay. Westward yields were a little 
better. From Oakwood and north to 
Woodward yields of 14 to 29 bu. an 
acre were being received, with many 
20 bu. yields indicated. 

While it is now obvious that no 
records will be broken by this year’s 
winter wheat crop and that the final 
outturn will be considerably below 
the June estimate of 1,037,000,000 
bu., the average miller and grain man 
expects a crop that would be judged 
good in quantity by ordinary stand- 
ards. Quality probably will be much 
affected in the Southwest and much 
moisture damage and light test 
weight is expected. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS — 
Construction work on the P. K. 
Stauffer Grain Co. elevator has been 
completed and the elevator is ready 
to accept wheat for shipment. The 
new elevator is to replace the one 
destroyed by fire Oct. 1, which re- 
sulted in $100,000 loss. 








Export Flour Trade Lagging, 
Pending Wheat Pact Signing 


Export flour trading with all for- 
eign connections is at a near stand- 
still currently and mills believe that 
very little export flour will be worked 
until the subsidy program is formu- 
lated. A subsidy on export flour is 
scheduled to go into effect Aug. 1, 
the date of the inauguration of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 
which is in the process of being rati- 
fied by the prospective member na-~ 
tions. 

Trade with Latin America was very 
dull during the past week. The im- 
pending subsidy and the uncertain 
market trend of American wheat and 
flour during the current harvest sea- 
son are factors which limit Latin 
American interest. Even Puerto Rico 
is practically out of the market. Most 
nations to the south -have sufficient 
supplies of flour to last them until 
after Aug. 1, so there is no pinch 
in sight at present. 


The only European country to buy 
flour recently was Norway, which 
picked up 1,000 tons or more of 80% 
extraction type flour late last week 
at $4.11@4.13 sacked, Chicago, and 
$4.48 sacked, Montreal. Two mills 
shared the larger portion of the busi- 
ness, while a few smaller units also 
booked some to Norway. 


Rains Aid Spring 
Crops; Aphids a 
Serious. Menance 


MINNEAPOLIS — Moderate tem- 
peratures and cloudy skies favored 
small grains in the northwestern 
spring wheat area last week, the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. reports in a 
June 18 summary. While the weather 
conserved moisture in the drier areas, 
it unfortunately also favored plant 
lice, or aphids, which are doing 
serious damage to some fields in east- 
ern South Dakota and southern North 
Dakota. These pests would be effec- 
tively checked by higher tempera- 


‘ tures, the company says. 


Rainfall was extremely variable, 
presenting showery patterns, and 
ranged from traces to around 3 in. 
Only a_few points were missed en- 
tirely. Hail damage was extensive, 
particularly in east central South 
Dakota. 

Early grain seedings are heading 
well up into North Dakota. At this 
stage, crops always look ragged and 
are difficult to estimate, the report 
states, but taken as a whole, small 
grain prospects in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota are nearer good than fair. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. V. RAND TO RETIRE 


WASHINGTON—Dr. Frederick V. 
Rand, widely known plant pathologist 
in the office of Experiment Stations, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, will 
retire June 30, after 38 years of gov- 
ernment service. Coming to the de- 
partment in June, 1908, to serve in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, he 
made oustanding research contribu- 
tions to American agriculture in 
plant pathology as well as in bac- 
teriology, plant cytology and ento- 
mology, as they relate to plant dis- 
eases. 








BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. ¥. PRODUCTION CLUB 
ELECTS DON F. COPELL 


NEW YORK—Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., was 
elected president of the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., at the 
season’s final meeting of the group 
held here June 6. 

Other officers elected to serve in 
the coming year are: Arthur Sor- 
ries, Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., first vice president; 
Robert L. Lloyd, American Maize- 
Products Co., second vice president 
and program chairman; William H. 
Welker, Swift & Co., secretary, and 
Henry F. Voll, Bakers Weekly, treas- 
urer. 








Distress Loan Ruling Extended 
to Cover All Grains in All Areas 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has extended the 
‘ruling on grant of distress loans on 
wheat in the states of Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Kansas to all 
other areas and to cover all grains. 

The decision to extend distress loan 
coverage to additional states rests 





with state Production and Marketing 
Administration committees which will 
have to determine that an emergency 
exists. Farmers granted loans on the 
ground-stored grain will be required 
to agree to erect new farm storage 
to receive grain at end of 90-day 
distress loan period. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Thruston B. Morton, Louisville, 
chairman of the board of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., and U.S. represen- 
tative from Kentucky, ‘was honored 
June 13 by the University of Louis- 
ville, which conferred on him an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. John Buell Naughtin, 
T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, recently 
returned to Omaha from a trip to 
Denver, Colo., visiting friends and 


relatives. 
* 


H. 8S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
vice president, Southwestern division, 
in charge of products control and 
bakery service executive of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a trip 
to company headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. O. J. Zimmerman, Minneapo- 
lis, assistant director of manufac- 
tures for the company, is an Okla- 
homa City visitor. 

= 

A group of Oklahoma City men 
who enjoyed a week-end fishing trip 
to Lake Lawtonka, Lawton, Okla., in- 
cluded Charles OC. Reynolds, general 
manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co.; Elmo Sleight, director of sales 
for Acme; Fred V. Castle and 
Charles Bronaugh, representatives of 
the Bemis Bag Co. 


oe 
Leon H. Davis, president of Daw- 
son-Davis Co., Boston, flour mill 


agency, has returned to his desk after 
being badly burned in a subway fire 
in Boston Jan. 28. Mr. Davis spent 
nearly 14 weeks in the hospital in 
addition to a short recuperative pe- 
riod at his home. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. John Braitsch, Wich- 
ita, have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Arlene, to Bill Las- 
sen, son of the late W. H. Lassen 
and Mrs. Lassen, and grandson of 
the late Henry Lassen, former presi- 
dent of the Kansas Milling Co., 
_ Wichita. 

e 


G. M. Lowry, president, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Lowry have returned from Monte- 
cito, Cal., where they attended the 
graduating exercises of their grand- 
daughter, Ann Bradley, from Monte- 
cito school for girls. 

7 

N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager 
for the Bay State Milling Co., spent 
a few days at the mill office at 
Winona, Minn., late last week. 

« 

Harvey E. Yantis, assistant man- 
aging editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, has been appointed a member 
of the agricultural committee of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
by E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., presi- 
dent. Don E. Rogers, market editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, has been 
appointed to the international trade 
committee, and Paul L. Dittemore, 
this journal’s technical editor, will 
serve on the industrial committee. 

® 


Visiting the U.S. is L. Hector Read 
of the British flour milling firm of 
R. J. Read, Ltd., City Flour Mills, 
Norwich. Mr. Read is a former presi- 


dent of the National Association of 
British & Irish Millers. After attend- 
ing the International Conference of 
Congregational Churches at Welles- 
ley, near Boston, he will visit some- 
U.S. milling plants. He plans to re- 
turn to England from New York 
July 21. 
® 
Flour men scored heavily as prize 
winners at the New York Produce 
Exchange golf tournament held June 
16 at the Suburban Golf Club, Union, 
N.J. Of the 120 playing, Samuel R. 
Strisik won a radio for low gross, 
Charles C. Chinski, L. A. Viviano and 
Moe Gross also turned in prize win- 
ning cards and J. H. Blake, J. A. Mac- 
Nair and Paul Buchow won door 
prizes of bottles said to contain spirit- 
ous liquors. 
e 
The marriage of Richard H. Morris 
to Judith Randahl took place June 18 
at Minneapolis. Richard Morris is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene F. 
Morris, Hopkins, Minn. The couple 
will make their home at Waterloo, 
Iowa, where the younger Mr. Morris 
is employed with the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Mills Co. Out-of-town guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Orsin- 
ger, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Campbell 
and Glen C. Bown, all of Waterloo 
Mills. 
+ 
J. B. Wall, vice president and sales 
manager, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, was the guest 
of Albert F. Janss on the New York 
Produce Exchange floor recently. 
€ 
F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 
and sales manager, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, passed 
through New York on his way back 
West after a trip through eastern 
markets. 9 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. James Robertson, 
Cincinnati, have announced the mar- 
riage, June 11, of their daughter, 
Kathryn Helen Robertson, to Donald 
W. Wurtz, son of H. H. Wurtz, flour 
buyer, Kroger Baking .Co., Cincin- 


nati. Three hundred guests attended 
the wedding. 
a 


S. M. Tracy, sales department, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent the week ending June 
17 in the New York market. 


C. R. Veeck, production superin- 
tendent for Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., thoroughly enjoyed 
the opening of the bass fishing season 
in Minnesota June 18. He caught a 
4 lb., 9 oz. small-mouth bass on a 
5 oz. fly rod. Mr. Veeck said the bass 
was very reluctant to leave the lake 
and the fight lasted for more than 
20 minutes. 

@ 


Mack Freedman, Philadelphia flour 
broker, stopped in New York at the 
close of last week. He left June 21 
on a trip to Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. 

* 


George 8S. Pillsbury, vice president, 
flour milling division, overseas, New 
York, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., C. H. Mat- 
tox, also of the export department, 
and James W. Sturrock, bakery sales, 
have returned from a trip to the 
home office where they were among 
a group of the younger men of the 
organization attending a series of 
company meetings. 

= 

David Coleman, David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, left with Mrs. Cole- 
man at the close of the week to 
spend a few days in Provincetown 
visiting their daughter. 


Dewey Parris, Omar, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of membership of the 
Foremen’s Club of Columbus for the 
coming year. 


The 25th anniversary of the Jordan 
Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas, was ob- 
served by the firm June 16. The com- 
pany has been operating on the same 
location since June 16, 1924, when 








SALES SYMPOSIUM—Sales representatives of Arkell & Smiths were 
participants in a sales symposium held recently at the company’s new 
multiwall bag plant in Mobile, Ala. The men reported ready accept- 
ance of the new A. & S. “Shur-Close” valve bag and the “Sta-Stak” 
bag. The above picture shows the sales personnel who took part in the 
symposium. They are: front row, left to right—J. E. Stanton, J. S. Steph- 
ens, J. Johnson, J. Green, S. Y. Carnes, S. S. Yates and R. F. Searle. 
Back row, left to right—W. H. Morris, J. E. Goetz, T. F. Sheridan, W. 
Wellings, T. W. Brown and H. C. Peterson. 





G. L. Jordan founded the concern. 
At that time the building and equip- 
ment were new, and 29 people were 
employed. Since 1924, three addi- 
tions have been built on the original 
plant, and now 85 employees are em- 
ployed The payroll is seven times 
greater than it was in 1924. 
e 

E. C. Badenoch, sales engineer for 
S..Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y., 
spent the week-end in Minneapolis 
with his family and making some 
business calls for his company. 

& 

William A. Meurs, a member of the 
firm of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
flour importer of Amsterdam, and 
son of J. P. Meurs, president of the 
Flour Import Bureau, is visiting 
Britain on vacation June 25. He hopes 
to make the~acquaintance of some 
members of the British flour trade. 
His wife, Grar,; a wartime member 
of the Dutch resistance movement, 
will accompany him. 

* 

Henry C. Schranck, president of 
the H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee 
bakery supply firm, observed with 
Mrs. Schranck the 30th anniversary 
of their marriage June 17. 


DEATHS 


Mary Kathleen Mitchell, 27, wife 
of John M. Mitchell, secretary of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, flour 
and feed brokerage, died in a Kansas 
City hospital June 21. She had been 
in poor health for some time. Fu- 
neral arrangements have not yet been 
made. Surviving besides her husband, 
are two daughters, one and three 
years old, her father, Charles L. Ayl- 
ward, president of the Columbia Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, her moth- 
er, two sisters and three brothers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS COUNTY OFFICIALS 
PLAN TEMPORARY STORAGE 


AMARILLO—Representatives from 
18 counties in the High Plains area 
of Texas met recently to consider a 
program to provide for temporary 
storage of the area’s winter wheat 
crop. 

The meeting was called by Knox 
Parr, district extension agent. W. S. 
Allen, agricultural engineer for the 
Texas A. & M. College extension serv- 
ice, furnished blueprints for grain 
storage bins to each county official. 

Shiplap lumber was recommended 
for the bins, which would be built 
on concrete foundations. A three-unit 
bin would cost about $190 and would 
have a capacity of 1,900 bu. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JOHNSON-HERBERT MOVES 


CHICAGO — Johnson-Herbert & 
Co., local flour brokerage, will move 
its offices June 24 to 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. The tele- 
phone numbers will be the same, Su- 
perior 7-3249, 7-3250 ‘and 71-3257. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. has been lo- 
cated at 444 W. Grand Ave. for near- 
ly 30 years. 
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APRIL RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
TOTAL AT 138,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimated June 17 that 
rye flour production by U.S. mills 
during April, 1949, totaled 138,000 
sacks, or approximately 21% less 
than the 174,000 sacks produced in 
March, 1949. Rye flour production 
for April; 1948, was reported at 201,- 
000 sacks. 

Rye grindings for April, 1949, to- 
taled 307,000 bu. and rye millfeed 
production was reported at 1,575 tons. 

A detailed tabulation of rye flour 
production for April, 1949, follows: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949— 7-000’s omitted—. 
ADPEEO Rp eet ceace 307 138 1,575 
March ........ 388 174 2,061 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January .....-. 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
AUPE haetecs 410 179 2,313 
JU Usb die vedo 332 145 2,051 
JUMB Mee deees.s 377 167 2,138 
MGMPUEAL O% 95°06 0 326 143 2,024 
A DURES cpl eee 440 201 2,154 
MQPGR (secsecse 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 4,671 3,072 26,447 
nt Wee’ kas 4,198 1,856 23,528 
1946 ...... 6,725 2,489 33,925 
Pe 4,431 2,004 21,364 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 9, 1949 (000’s omit- 





ted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur .. 6,877 700 1,502 3,440 


Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 11,263 2 180 76 
Churehill ....... 100 : 7? b> 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 








VEROGE ci tee 85 im 12 554 
yoy arr 18,324 702 1,695 4,070 
Year ago ..... 11,108 312 2,255 5,499 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,244 155 422 330 
Pacific seaboard. 1,283 3 27 9 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VW eres. 11 2 a 5 





ro. NS 2,539 157 452 344 
Shipments during week ending June 9: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar.— 





BEY Aidina 40 00 1,687 195 849 1,319 
fl rae 90 6 347 110 
Milled or 
processed ... ia ae 26 41 
Pacific Seaboard— 
Ooemm i....... 1,720 oN ve is 
SED ine peli 4-4 0 38 ae 36 14 
Other terminals* 9 2 11 4 
| rr. i 3,544 203 1,269 1,488 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 9, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 146,433 14,156 49,455 43,788 


Pacific seaboard. 58,918 2 1,844 378 
Churehill ....... 4,468 As rt my 
Other terminals* 681 7 615 2,004 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 9, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..146,283 14,269 52,650 44,788 


Pacific seaboard. 49,157 -. 2,817 439 
Churchill ....... 5,314 om 1 ps 
Other terminals* 714 9 686 1,814 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, June 11, 1949 (000’'s omit- 
ted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Buffalo ........ 111 252 416 
La Sekidia ae v's 0s 105 és “e 
/ a ae 15 

eee eee 231 252 416 aig 
Previous week .. 222 276 646 17 
Jume 12, 1948 ... 60 653 ae 386 





Kansas Wheat Day 


(Continued from page 12) 





The chancellor condemned the 
Brannan agricultural plan in this 
connection. 

“Secretary Brannan would keep up 
the income of farmers through sub- 
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sidies,”’ he said. “He would keep con- 
sumers’ prices down by allowing them 
to find their own. level in a free mar- 
ket. The price gap would be filled in 
by the taxpayer. Can the consumer 
benefit under that kind of an arrange- 
ment? 


“Moreover, if the farmers are to 
have the protection which would be 
afforded under the Brannan plan, 
then every group in the nation is en- 
titled to the same kind of protection. 
How would it end? America would be 
at last, in every sense of the word, 
a socialized state. 


“We are operating on the theory 
of an inexhaustible publ'c purse.” 


The Kansas University leader 
enumerated many items of federal 
aid and mentioned that more than 
$2 billion will be lent on grains and 
cotton and millions spent on storage 
facilities. Citing the growing tax bur- 
den—this year’s budget is $312 per 
capita—Mr. Malott said: 

“Our government spokesmen will 
occasionally mention free enterprise 
but our own government trade activ- 
ities constitute the second largest 
state trading operation in the world. 
The government this year is spend- 
ing $36 billion for goods an dservices. 
Incidentally, it is spending $75 million 
of your money and mine for domestic 
propaganda to sell the public on these 
services.” 


Every citizen has a duty to make 
himself heard in protest against this 
trend, the speaker said. Only public 
sentiment can bring correction, he 
pointed out. The danger to our na- 
tion, he declared, is ‘from within, from 
our own people who seek protection 
and security from the cradle to the 
grave. The ramparts of freedom are 
the citizens with the willingness to 
risk winning or losing,”’ he concluded. 


Many Flour Buyers 


A feature of the field day gather- 
ings each year is the attendance of a 
large number of flour buyers and top 
executives of many of the larger bak- 
ing companies. These visitors and 
other out-of-town celebrities in the 
milling and associated fields were 
entertained at several gatherings. 
Among the leading flour buyers and 
bakers at this year’s field day were: 

Howard B. Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent and flour buyer, and George H. 
Koppers, president, National Biscuit 
Co., New York; Fred Pfizenmayer, 
flour buyer, and M. Lee Marshall, 
board chairman, Continental Baking 
Co., New York; E. A. McLaughlin, 
vice president, and Fred F. Klein- 
mann, vice president and flour buyer, 
Ward Baking Co., New York; Al- 
fred W. Koss, flour buyer, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago; L. K. Neff, 
assistant director of purchases, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York; Bryce 
B. Smith, vice president, General 
Baking Co., Kansas City; J. W. Car- 
ence, president, and Steve Vesecky, 
flour buyer, Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., president, Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, and president of the 
American Bakers Assn.; C. J. Pat- 
terson, president, and Wade Glass- 
burn, flour buyer, C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City; R. L. Nafziger, 
president, John R. Dow, vice presi- 
dent, and Carl Rapp, flour buyer, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City; 
H. H. Wurtz, flour buyer, and W. S. 
Sullivan, assistant flour buyer, Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati; A. H. Erickson, Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, flour buyer for Safeway 


Stores; Joseph Dawson, president, 
and Carl Anderson, flour buyer, 
Spaulding Bakeries, Binghamton, 
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APRIL FLOUR OUTPUT DECLINES 
16%; 17 MILLION SACKS TOTAL 


Bureau of Census Reports Mill Activity for Month at 57% ; 
Total for Month is 23% Less Than for April, 1948, 
and Lowest Since April, 1942, Production 


WASHINGTON — Wheat flour 
production for April, 1949, was esti- 
mated at 17 million sacks by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in its “Facts for 
Industry” report, published June 17. 
This was the lowest April produc- 
tion of wheat flour since 1942 when 
the total was reported at 15.8 million 
sacks. 


The April output was 23% less 
than for the same month’ of 1948 
and 16% below the March, 1949, to- 
tal of 20.2 million sacks. 

Mills operated at 57.0% of capacity 
during April. 

Wheat grindings during April were 
estimated at 39.2 million bushels as 
compared with 46.4 million bushels 
in March. Wheat millfeed production 
was estimated at 330,100 tons, about 
58,000 tons less than for March. 


The Census Bureau said that these 
figures are based on reports received 
from 425 mills which report month- 
ly production figures to the bureau, 
and are adjusted to represent the 
output of 1,100 mills which report an- 
nually. The 425 mills.on a monthly 
reporting basis account for about 
96% of the entire U.S. wheat flour 
output, and the 1,100 mills report- 
ing on an annual basis are believed 


to account for about 98% of all flour 
production. 

Following is°a detailed tabulation 
of April, 1949 wheat flour produc- 
tion, by states: 


APRIL FLOUR’ PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for April, 1949, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s 
omitted): 
April April April 











State— 1949 1948 1947 
California ....... 261 339 420 
Colorado ........ 363 471 448 
Georgia ......... 26 37 58 
eee ee 869 1,148 1,224 
Indiana ......... 225 318 258 
oe”  arreree 2,722 4,469 4,173 
Michigan 324 370 385 
Minnesota 1,990 2,411 3,235 
Missouri 1,632 1,992 2,138 
Montana ... 264 293 360 
Nebraska 491 692 707 
New York ...... 1,977 1,999 2,883 
North Dakota ... 177 215 396 
GE” sixes tates 826 692 783 
Oklahoma 747 1,093 1,117 
Oregon 360 514 660 
Texas ...... » 1,104 1,567 1,640 
OC Pee ee: 259 290 310 
Washington ..... 611 982 1,034 
Wisconsin ....... 163 178 185 
Other states .... 1,616 2,009 2,290 

SOU a bwipser 17,007 22,079 24,704 


Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Esti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
19 
April .......... 39,168 17,007 330,126 
March ......... 46,420 20,178 388,065 
February ...... 45,300 19,760 377,295 
January ....... 51,274 22,383 424,801 
1948— 
December ...... 61,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 52,835 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 55,355 24,156 461,952 
September ..... 63,771 23,402 451,015 
August ........ 57,352 24,940 478,262 
SOM Sees sccctes 55,664 24,179 466,902 
FORD Shows cseen 52,416 22,827 438,162 
Perr er yr: 51,883 22,670 430,408 
pC". errr rr rr 50,288 22,079 422,334 
EPP eer 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ...... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,148 57.0 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,163 64:8 138.0 38.5 72.6 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 72.7 
1,148 78.0 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 76.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,147 84.2 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.6 
1,158 82.8 138.0 38.4 72.5 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

?The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


@White flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





N.Y., and Earl Weisbrod, president, 
Fleetwood Baking Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y. 

Among ‘other prominent visitors 
were Joseph A. Lee, vice president, 
and A. R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Arthur E. Weber, vice presi- 
dent, and Paul Guignon, bakers yeast 
and malt division, Anheuser-Busch, 
Ine., St. Louis; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
president, Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; Dr. J. L. K. 
Snyder, vice president, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J.; Harry W. Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chi- 
cago, president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. 

Two flour buyers who usually at- 
tend the field activities but who could 
not be present this year were Farrar 
Tilney, General Baking Co., New 


“ 


York, and Frank Tully, Great A. & P. 
Tea Co., Minneapolis. They sent re- 
grets. 

Many prominent millers from other 
sections. attended the gathering as 
well as a large number from Kansas 
and neighboring states. 





FIRST NEW WICHITA WHEAT 
BRINGS $2.10', @2.124% 


WICHITA — The first three car- 
loads of 1949 Kansas wheat were sold 
on the Wichita Board of Trade June 
13. The wheat, coming from Caldwell, 
Kansas, was No. 2 hard and tested 
59.4 Ib., 11.20% protein and 13.6% 
moisture. Two carloads, bought by a 
Wichita company, brought $2.12', 
bu. The third car was sold to a To- 
peka company for $2.10, bu. 
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Cut in ECA Grain Buying Seen 





AGENCY OFFICIALS SAY REDUCTION 
IN FUNDS WILL AFFECT CORN, WHEAT 


Estimates Presented in ECA Fight to Halt Senate Appropriations 
Committee Move to Trim Budget $1 billion 
for Fiscal Year 


WASHINGTON—A $30 million cut 
in domestic wheat procurement and 
a $75 million reduction in corn pur- 
chases was forecast last week by 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion officials appearing before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in 
a fight to halt a planned reduction 
of $1 billion in the ECA budget for 
the coming fiscal year. 

Economy-minded senators have had 
ECA administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
defending the annual budget for his 
foreign reconstruction agency all 
week. 

Late last week his experts pre- 
sented a detailed account of where 
they would be forced to make reduc- 
tions in their spending plans if the 
cut of $1 billion was ordered by 
Congress. 

The forecasted cuts in foreign com- 
modity procurement were made on 
overnight request by Sen. Kenneth 
S. Wherry (R., Neb.) and consist 
only of possible curtailments by for- 
eign buyers based on the best judg- 
ment of ECA officials from evidence 
at hand, ECA officials made this ex- 
planation after it was mentioned that 
they had pointed the cuts at com- 
modity groups: with too great em- 
phasis in an effort to swing public 
opinion in affected areas against the 
proposed reduction in the ECA budg- 
et. 

The Wherry request for a detailed 
statement of where the reductions 
would be made if a $1 billion cut 
were ordered by Congress was stimu- 
lated by a Senate “watch-dog” com- 
mittee report on ECA activities. This 
report urged that for certain coun- 
tries food imports from dollar areas 
be reduced in 1949-50 as compared 
with 1948-49. 


ECA Answers Criticism 


ECA officials answer this criticism 
in general by noting that the report 
fails to recognize the increase in 
populations of these nations: U.K., 
France, Ireland and Norway. ECA 
also notes that its approved requests 
for dollar area food imports are 
$168 million below the amount origi- 
nally asked by the ECA nations. 

Such increases of food imports ap- 
proved by ECA for the four above 
mentioned nations represents food 
imports from non-dollar areas and 
consist of fruit and vegetables from 
the other participating nations and 
imports of meat and dairy products 
from non-dollar nations. 

It was predicted that a budget cut 
of the size indicated by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee would re- 
sult in either a reduction in the pres- 
ent levels of consumer rationing or 
a return of rationing in other coun- 
tries. 

The criticism of the ECA budget 
request by the committee appears to 
be based, according to ECA officials, 
on the incorrect belief that foods are 
interchangeable or that basic food 
commodities such as fats, oils, grains 
and sugar can be obtained in non- 
dollar areas. It would not be possible 
for ECA nations requiring imports of 


these commodities to otbain them 
from the nations where it had been 
planned there would be an exchange 
of citrus fruits and other fresh pro- 
duce. 

Drawing a specific example for the 
Senate committee, ECA cited the 
1949-50 budget for the U.K. for food 
imports. Of the planned $489.6 mil- 
lion budget for 1949-50, $319.5 mil- 
lion is for bread grains. The “watch- 
dog’”’ committee recommended reduc- 
tion of $108.8 million in this cate- 
gory would mean a return of bread 
rationing in the U.K., as it would 
mean a reduction of 20% in bread 
consumption to a level well below 
the war or postwar years. However, 
ECA reports if the bread grain ac- 
count were untouched the cut would 
have to be applied to meats and dairy 
products which would thereby elim- 
inate these imports from dollar areas. 

The current British meat ration is 
8 oz. a week, the lowest since pre- 
war. ECA officials say that a return 
to a 10 oz. meat ration is desirable 
but a 12 oz. ration is to be preferred 
if consideration is to be given to the 
stamina and morale of British work- 
men. Parallel examples were given 
for France and Norway by ECA in 
its reply to the Senate request for 
information. 


Other Cuts Sought 


In addition to the reduction in 
wheat and corn procurement, the 
following reductions in ECA spend- 
ing domestically for other agricul- 
tural commodities was indicated: 
Fats and oils would be reduced by 
$25 million or approximately 19% 
of the planned program; dairy prod- 
ucts would suffer a reduction of 
47% or about $30 million; protein oil- 
seed would be reduced by $10 million 
or 23% of the program; other foods 
such as dried fruits, citrus concen- 
trates and the like would be reduced 
about 66% of the proposed export 
operations or $40 million. Cotton, to- 
bacco and lumber will also be cut 
radically from the program as out- 
lined for the coming year. 

ECA officials point out that while 
the $1 billion proposed reduction in 
its spending power for the coming 
year appears on the surface to be 
an actual reduction in government 
spending, it is doubted that it will 
have that result. In many respects 
the ECA funds act as a complemen- 
tary part of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture price support program. 


Price Support Tie-Up 


If ECA export procurement author- 
izations must be reduced by the 
amount indicated in their estimate 
of effects of the Senate economy 
drive, the impact of this reduction 
will merely be transferred to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in its price sup- 
porting operations, observers feel. 

Already the USDA is sagging un- 
der the weight of undisposable sur- 
pluses of dried eggs and other com- 
modities which they are supporting. 
ECA has moved considerable quan- 
tities of frozen eggs into the export 





stream. Substantial amounts of dried 
milk and concentrated citrus juices 
have also been picked up by foreign 
claimants. 

ECA, lacking any political sex ap- 
peal to the Senate politicians, is find- 
ing great difficulty in defending its 
budgetary requirements before Con- 
gress. Supported by the findings of 
the Hoover commission on reorgani- 
zation of administrative agencies, 
ECA officials say that real economies 
can be made with the old line agen- 
cies without impairing their services, 
but any halt in the ECA programs 
at this stage will only be a setback 
to such reconstruction measures which 
have already been started in west- 
ern Europe. 

A billion dollar cut now in the 
ECA funds would dilute the potency 
of the ECA stimulant to a point 
where it is in danger of losing its pres- 
ent efficacy and impair the gains 
already noted in the participating 
nations, it is pointed out. 

When the estimated effect of a 
$1 billion cut is seen by commodity 
groups, it is predicted here that a 
backfire will result and force the 
economy-minded congressmen from 
taking precipitate action. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Price Support 
and Export Buying 
532.6 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Most of the grain 
acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. last week was taken over un- 
der 1948 crop price support pro- 
grams, the Production and Marketing 
Administration announced this week. 

Price support acquisitions totaled 
6,721,732 bu. wheat, barley, oats, 
grain sorghums, rye and corn. Mar- 
ket purchases, in addition, totaled 
97,742 bu. corn and rye. Flour pur- 
chases totaled 674,000 sacks (1,570,- 
420 bu. wheat equivalent). 

Cumulative purchases and price 
support acquisitions since July 1, 
1948, through June 17, 1949, totaled 
532,662,714 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
14,346,400 sacks (31,402,636 bu. wheat 
equivalent) of flour. Of these quan- 
tities, 135,661,823 bu. wheat, barley, 
rye, corn and grain sorghums and 
oats, were acquired through price 
support. 

Last week’s purchases and cumula- 
tive purchases were as follows: 











July 1, '48- 
June 10-17 June 17,°49 
(Bushels) 

ty ee eer 4,533,531 402,961,200 
Flour (wheat 

equivalent) .... 1,570,420 31,402,636 

4, ree ere 599,564 23,054,897 

Grain sorghums .. 736,082 27,844,223 

eee 123,794 5,823,376 

ey 638,740 5,660,868 

CP os avd os 187,763 67,318,150 

BOOMER. sc ineataed *8,389,894 **564,065,350 


*Includes 4,533,531 bu. wheat, 599,564 bu. 
barley, 736,082 bu. grain sorghums, 638,740 
bu. oats, 185,931 bu. corn and 27,884 bu. rye 
acquired under price support. 

**Includes 112,678,016 bu. wheat, 5,481,923 
bu. barley, 1,195,317 bu. corn. 31,476 bu. rye, 
15,355,173 bu. grain sorghums, and. 919,908 
bu. oats acquired under price support. 

v ¥ 
CCC Nibbles at New Crop 


KANSAS CITY—Small scale pur- 
chases of new crop wheat have been 
made by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
regional office here in the past few 
days. The price has been too low to 
attract any important offers, how- 
ever, being on a basis of 10@11¢ 
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MORE BRAN PURCHASED 
FOR ’HOPPER BAIT 


DENVER—Purchases of 1380 car- 
loads of wheat bran for grasshopper 
poison bait purposes in Montana and 
Wyoming were made last week by 
Paul C. Wirth, in charge of grass- 
hopper control for the Intermountain 
region. This is the second large pur- 
chase in the past month. Most of the 
latest takings were obtained from 
mills in the Southwest on the basis 
of $41.50@42 ton, Kansas City, al- 
though some small lots were fur- 
nished by mills in the Northwest on 
a basis which figured $57 ton, deliv- 
ered eastern Montana points. Ship- 
ment is to be made from mills by 
July 10. 


over Chicago July, in store at the 
gulf, immediate delivery of ware- 
house receipts. The regional office re- 
ported 5,000 bu. purchased over the 
week-end and, while official figures 
for June 20 were not released, it is 
estimated that sales may have been 
in the range of 25,000 to 50,000 bu. 

The purchases were made on the 
current system of consideration of 
offers and CCC officials said they 
were not making any open firm bids 
for wheat. However, the sales gave 
some indication of what the govern- 
ment buyers have in mind in the way 
of price. 

The basis was too low for consid- 
eration by most sellers. In addition 
the shortage of storage space makes 
the elevator operator more cautious 
on his sales this season. There is no 
indication in connection with sales 
made to the government, on the basis 
of immediate delivery of warehouse 
receipts, just when the wheat might 
be moved from the elevators. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Grasshopper Threat 
Cited in Dominion 
Bureau Wheat Report 


OTTAWA—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported in the third of 
a series of telegraphic surveys on 
crop. conditions throughout Canada, 
published June 14, that, in general, 
weather conditions across Canada 
showed extreme variations, added to 
which was the potential danger of 
serious grasshopper damage, espe- 
cially in central Saskatchewan. 

Rain still is urgently needed in 
western, southwestern and south cen- 
tral Saskatchewan and in central and 
north central Alberta. Crops are 
thriving in other parts of the prairies, 
British Columbia, Quebec and the 
eastern provinces. 

In Ontario, the prolonged drouth 
accompanied by unseasonable ex- 
tremes in temperature, has seriously 
reduced crop prospects. Heavy rain 
is urgently needed in central and 
southwestern Ontario. In the greater 
part of Ontario, the bureau said, the 
drouth is the most severe on record 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


URBAN ANNUAL SALES 
MEETING JUNE 24-25 


BUFFALO — The George Urban 
Milling Co. will holds its annual sale; 
meeting June 24-25 in the offices of 
the company, 332 N. Oak St., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Highlights of the meetinz 
will be a tour of the niills to inspect 
the many developments which have 
taken place during the past year and 
an address of instruction by James J. 
Martin, Jr., chief chemist, on the new 
“Clorine Diox bleach.” 
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STATEMENTS ASK EXCLUSION 


FROM LIST O OF INGREDIENTS 


“Inconclusive Toxicological ‘al Evidence” Cited as Basis for 
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Recommendation — Future Consideration 


Seen Possible by ABA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Bakers Assn. and the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America have issued 
statements opposing the inclusion of 
chemical softeners as optional in- 
gredients in the proposed bread stand- 
ards. 

The statements were made June 
15 at the hearing on bread stand- 
ards being held by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

The ABA statement prefaced its 
recommendation on the opinion that 
“toxicological evidence presently 
available on certain emulsifiers is 
inconclusive.” It further recom- 
mended, however, that “when and if 
adequate toxicological information is 
available, then the aforementioned 
emulsifiers should be considered for 
inclusion as optional ingredients.” 

The ARBA did not join in the sec- 
ond recommendation. 

ABA’s statement was made by 
Gerard R. Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa., chairman of the 
ABA bread standards advisory com- 
mittee, with the approval of both 
this committee and the ABA execu- 
tive committee “after a thorough 
consideration of the many factors in- 
volved.” It was as follows: 

“In view of statements in this proc- 
essing by representatives of the 
American Medical Assn., the National 
Research Council, and the state- 
ments of other recognized authorities, 
that toxicological evidence presently 
available on certain emulsifiers is 
inconclusive, the American Bakers 
Assn. recommends that polyoxyethy- 
lene mono-stearate and related com- 
pounds, sorbitol mono-stearate and 
related compounds, and any other 
modified esters of fat-forming fatty 
acids not found in natural products, 
not be included as optional ingredi- 
ents in the bread standards. 

“It is the further recommendation 
and belief of the American Bakers 
Assn. that from a functional view- 
point the effects of some of the above- 
mentioned emulsifiers are useful, and 
that when and if adequate toxico- 
logical information is available, then 
the aforementioned emulsifiers should 
be considered for inclusion as option- 


al ingredients.” 


ARBA Statement 


The following statement of the po- 
sition and recommendations of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 


HEARING TO BE RECESSED 
UNTIL JULY il 
WASHINGTON—The bread stand- 
ards hearing was scheduled to be re- 
cessed June 22 and will be resumed 
again July 11. 


was made by the ARBA Washington 
counsel, William A. Quinlan, imme- 
diately after Mr. Williams left the 
stand: ° 

“The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America joins in the recommenda- 
tion that chemical bread softeners 
such as polyoxyethylene mono-stear- 
ate, sorbitol mono-stearate and re- 
lated compounds, not be included in 
the standards. 

“The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America does not join in the second 
part of the recommendation stated 
by Mr. Williams. That is, the part to 
the effect that such materials should 
be considered for inclusion as 9Qp- 
tional ingredients if and when ade- 
quate toxicological information is 
available.” 

The ARBA statement was author- 
ized by a unanimous vote of the 
board of directors, “in line with the 
apparent consensus of retail bakers 
that these chemical bread softeners, 
regardless of whether or not they are 
toxic, are not ingredients of a char- 
acter likely to make for public con- 
fidence in and liking for the Staff 
of Life,” according to an ARBA 
announcement. 

Isaac Fogg, president of the Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., lost 
little time in attempting to refute 
the ABA statement and indicated 
that if the polyoxyethylenes are to 
be excluded as optional ingredients 
the same testimony Mr. Williams 
quoted could likewise be used to ex- 
clude the mono- and di-glycerides. 

Mr. Fogg noted that Dr. William 
J. Darby of the Food and Nutrition 
Council of the American Medical 
Assn. had made it plain that the 
resolution adopted by the AMA.coun- 
cil urging caution in the use of cer- 
tain ingredients in food for human 
use applied to the whole field of sur- 
face-active agents and did not apply 
specifically to certain products. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fogg, the AMA coun- 
cil’s resolution called for a, thorough 
testing of all materials including “the 
so-called mono- and di-glycerides.” 


Tests Cited 


Mr. Fogg said further that “dur- 
ing the past 10 years Atlas emulsi- 
fiers have been tested by eminent 
researchers at Massachusettes Gen- 
eral Hospital and Harvard Medical 
School, the University of Maryland 
Medical School, the Medical School 
of Virginia and other highly reputa- 
ble institutions.” 

“We at Atlas are fully confident 
that any objective, impartial studies 
made on our food emulsifiers will con- 
firm the findings of harmlessness and 
safety,” he added. 

Observers reading between the 
lines of the Atlas company state- 
ment have concluded that the chem- 
ical interests now plan to attack the 
inclusion of nono- and di-glycerides 
in the bread standards. Up to this 
time the representatives of the vege- 
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A, ARBA Oppose Bread Softeners 





<> 


table and biological shortening in- 
terests have brought scientific and 
technical witnesses for the polyoxye- 
thylene producers under a steady bar- 
rage of critical cross-examination in 
an effort to prove that the nontoxic- 
ity of these products has not been 
demonstrated conclusively. 

A group of baker witnesses were 
recently presented at the hearing by 
John Pratt, counsel for the Institute 
of Shortening and Edible Oils. These 
witnesses all urged that the soften- 
ers be excluded from the bread 
standards as optional ingredients. 
Generally, they reported reduction 
in the use of shortening in bread 
when Myrj-45 or Sta-Soft had been 
used. Virtually all of these bakers 
testified that they had stopped the 
use of emulsifiers giving a variety of 
reasons for the formula change. One 
admitted that a reduction in the price 
of shortening influenced his, decision 
to drop emulsifying agents in his 
bread. 

Among the bakers who appeared 
under the sponsorship of the insti- 
tute were as follows: Dean A. Ander- 
son, Warren (Pa.) Baking Co.; Has- 
kell Bryant, Wewoka (Okla.) Baking 
Co.; L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, 
Inc., Muskegon Heights, Mich.; Jo- 
seph Denner, president of the Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn. and the Golden 
Crust Bakery, Alva, Okla.; Charles 
Forsberg, Altstadt & Langlas Baking 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Hyman Gross- 
man, Lincoln Baking Co. West 
Brownsville, Texas; Lewis Kirchhoff, 
Kirchhoff’s Bakery, Paducah, Ky., and 
Edward Wendelin, Wendelin Baking 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

William F. Gossadge, Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., former presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, appeared on behalf of 
his own company. 

Other bakers were prepared to 
testify but the presiding officer called 
a halt on the grounds that further 
testimony along these lines was “be- 
coming cumulative.” 

Testimony on oxidizing agents in 
bread will be the next important 
category of ingredients to be consid- 
ered. This testimony is also likely 
to hinge on toxicity of products, but 
it is not expected to drag out into the 
length that characterized the soft- 
eners controversy. 

¥ ¥ 


Advice on Bakers’ Ads 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Assn. has urged its members not to 
sponsor advertising “casting asper- 
sions on their competitors” but to 
build business through affirmative ac- 
tion, “furnishing the public with the 
best possible bakery products and 
the best possible service.” 

A bulletin titled “Tarred with the 
Same Brush,” sent to ABA members 
June 16, read as follows: 

“In the past some bakers have ad- 
vertised, ‘Our bakery does not use 
X ingredient,’ implying that some 
bakers use it and that such use is 
wrong; or, ‘Our competitors use X 
ingredient,’ implying that the use of 
X ingredient is wrong and that the 
advertising baker does not use it. 

“Such bakers expect to obtain a 
temporary advantage through cast- 
ing aspersions on their competitors. 
Whether or not they obtain such a 
temporary advantage is questionable. 
However, in the long run they are 
tarred with the same brush. 


“The public tends to forget details 
of who said what about whom. It 
tends to remember alleged bad or 
wrong things. And, in remembering 
them applies them to all bakers in- 
cluding the baker who advertised. 

“Thus, all bakers, including the 
baker who advertised, are tarred with 
the same brush. 

“Don’t knock your competitors. 
Doing so will reflect on you and 
your industry in the long run. 

“Build your business and your in- 
dustry through affirmative action— 
don’t tear it down with negatives. 

“Build your business and your in- 
dustry through furnishing the public 
with the best possible bakery prod- 
ucts and the best possible service. 

“Build—don’t knock!” 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


St. Louis: 
bag higher, 





Prices are unchanged to 30¢ 
Sales and shipping directions 
are slow. Pure white $4.65, medium $4.55, 
dark $3.40, rye meal $4. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour is rather 
quiet, Only small sales are being made. 
Directions continue fair. White patent rye 
i a 4.15, medium $3.65@3.85, dark $3.15@ 
3.30. 

Portland: 
$6.25. 

Buffalo: The trade has been quiet with 
buyers still hoping for lower price develop- 
ments in the new rye crop. They contjnue 
to make purchases from hand-to-mouth. 

Quotations, June 18, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
$4.85@4.90; dark $3.60@3.65; 
@ 4.75. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market re- 
mains quiet despite reports of some dark 
flour being offered at concessions. Bakers 
are unwilling to book ahead because of the 
warm weather and its storage problems. As 
a result, most of the dealings are hand-to- 
mouth. The quotations on rye white of 
$4.20@4.30 is 5¢ sack under that of the 
week previous, 


Minneapolis: Rye flour interest remains 
light and scattered and price fluctuations do 
not seem to influence buyers one way or 
the other. Quotations June 20: pure white 
$4, medium $3.80, dark $3.55 sacked, Min- 
neapolis. 

Pittsburgh: Over widely scattered terri- 
tory the demand for rye flours is reported 
better. A car or two here and there mounted 
to a higher total. No baker or jobber orders 
other than for immediate shipments and 
sees no reason to stock up. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, white rye fiour No. 1 
fancy white $4.07@4.35, medium $3.96 @4.14, 
dark $3.59@3.85, blended $5.44@5.75, rye 
meal $3.83@3.94. 

Wichita: Demand for bran is fair, with 
supplies sufficient, demand for shorts is 
good, with supplies insufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City June 17: bran $41@42, 
shorts $55@55.50. Bran advanced $1.50@ 
2.50 ton, shorts $6@6.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

New York: Rye flour sales were reported 
at $4.15 but many buyers still held back 
a $4 flour. Pure white patents $4.15@ 


Pure dark rye $4.90, white rye 


white 
medium $4.70 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 18, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—. -—Shipments— 


1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis ... e0% -++» 13,380 10,470 
Kansas City .. 1,410 2,670 4,350 4,980 
Milwaukee .... 30 30 4,830 3,720 


—_—_—_— ee 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
CUTS PRICE 5¢ BU. 


* 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has reduced its price for No. 
2 wheat to $2 bu., basis No. 1 north- 
ern in store Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur. This is a reduction of 5¢ from 
the price quoted June 16 and places 
the No. 2 price at the same level as 
that for Canadian wheat to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom under the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Wheat Agreement. The same 
price also applies in the domestic 
market. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour purchased by the gov- 
ernment for account of the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the Army 
Quartermaster came principally from mills 
in the Southwest and the volume sold 
helped boost the total percentage of sales 
beyond 100% of capacity. Mills in the 
Southwest sold 109% of capacity last week, 
and approximately half of that volume 
represented sales to PMA and the Army. 

On June 14 the Army Quartermaster 
acquired 182,572 sacks of 80% extraction 
export flour for August 10 and Sept. 10 ar- 
rival at the Gulf. The range of prices paid 
was $4.12@4.37. One substantial sale was 
made by a Texas mill and the remainder 
was sold by Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Colorado mills, Only a minor amount 
of quartermaster business was included in 
the above percentages. 

On the following day PMA bought ap- 
proximately 674,000 sacks of 72% hard wheat 
flour, and this time mills in the area 
shared heavily in the business. Top price 
paid by the agency was $4.71. 

Last week's percentage of sales compares 
with 77% the preceding week and 56% a 
year ago. 

The day-by-day decline in wheat prices 
brovght about by ideal weather over the 
harvest belt was just what the bakery 
trade had been expecting and very few bak- 
ers purchased any more flour last week. 
Some needed fill-in quantities for the re- 
mainder of June and others took on small 
amounts of July flour tased upon new 
wheat values, But the majority of the trade 
were not interested in buying last week, and 
for that matter, flour mills were not too 
prone to push sales. 





The size of individual orders was small 
during the week and no important forward 
bookings, that is into July, were made. 


Chains were more or less out of the pic- 
ture although the chain grocers and bak- 
ers who are buying on a weekly basis 
took on small additional amounts. Price 
date of shipment sales were frequent. 

Family flour business lapsed into dullness. 
The mixed car trade was good during the 
forepart of the week but when millfeed hit 
the top of the current trend sales hit a 
snag. Family flour prices were reduced dur- 
ing the week, cancelling out the advance 
made in the previous week. This weaker 
tone furnished no new incentive for buyers 
to take on new supplies. 

Clears weakened in value by about 15¢, but 
supplies remained tight and no _ offer- 
ings were available for June shipment. July 
interest was slow, but was aided by some 
export revival. 

The only new European inquirer for ex- 
port flour’ was Norway, which is buying 
for the latter half of July and first half 
of August shipment from Chicago, Montreal, 
New York and elsewhere. By June 18 a 
few small bookings were made, perhaps 
totalling 1,000 long tons, at $4.11@4.14 
sacked, Chicago, and $4.48 Montreal. Other 
business was slow. Additional small lots 
were worked to Ecuador, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, but other Latin American business 
was rather dull. 

Operations in Kansas City were reduced by 
about 5% last week, to average about 4% 
days of running time. This is about the 
pattern for the remainder of the month, 
while July has many gaps to be filled. 

The following bakery flour quotations are 
for June shipment, and July values figure 
approximately 10¢ lower. Quotations June 18, 
carlots, Kansas City, cottons: hard winter 
bakery short patent $4.95@5.05, standard 
patent $4.80@4.95, straight $4.75@$4.90; 
established brands of family flour $56.70@ 
6.25, first clears $3.85@3.95, second clears 
$3.50@3.60, 1% ash clears or higher $3.10@ 
3.30; soft wheat short patent $6.15@6.25, 
straight $4.85@4.95, cake flour $5.80@6.25. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
4 quiet, 5 slow, 5 dull. 


Wichita: For the second consecutive week 
operations in Wichita mills were at 85% 
capacity. Domestic sales continued to de- 
cline, averaging 53%, compared with 65% 
the preceding week. No export sales were 
reported. Shipping directions were very 
good. Prices were 20¢ sack lower, com- 
pared with the previous week. 


Texas: With the possible exception of 
one concern, Texas mills seem not to have 
participated in last week’s purchases by the 
PMA; otherwise sales consisted of family 
and bakers’ flour in about equal proportions, 
totaling around 60% of capacity. Practically 
all sales were for nearby shipment. Opera- 
tions continue at about 60% of capacity. 
Prices were about 20@30¢ sack lower than 
a week earlier. Quotations June 18, cottons, 
100s: family flour, extra high patent $5.90@ 
6.10, high patent $5.60@5.80, standard bak- 
ers plain $4.80@5, clears, plain, $4.35 @4.50, 
delivered T.C.P. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest quickened con- 
siderably last week, but the trade mostly 
continued to wait for the Southwest's gran- 
aries to overflow and bring lower prices. 

Most new business was for old crop, June 
shipment. A limited number of small lots 
were closed for July shipment but nothing 
beyond. Resting orders at reasonable figures 
conceivably might bring some round lot 


business were the market to break. Opera- 





tions mostly were on 50% or less basis. The 
spread between old and new crop flour 
shrank from 50¢ sack to around 10¢ sack 
during the week as cash wheat premiums 
skidded. 


Salina: Flour business was only fair the 
past week with prices unchanged to 15¢ 
sack lower. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory. . 


Oklahoma City: Sales average 65%, com- 
pared with 90% a week ago and 80% a 
year ago. No export sales were reported. 
Domestic bookings were divided 60% to the 
bakers and 40% to the family buyers. Op- 
erations averaged 83%, compared with 75% 
the previous week and 92% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 100- 
lb. cottons June 18: carlots, family short 
patent $5.35@6, standard patent $5.25@ 
5.70; bakery, unenriched short patent $4.95 
@6, standard patent $4.85@4.90, straight 
grade $4.75@4.80. Truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Omaha; Another week of hand-to-mouth 
flour buying was recorded here as millers 
anxiously awaited arrival of the new wheat 
crop within the next two or three weeks. 
A sample of the new crop came from Okla- 
homa, Condition and quality of the wheat 
appear to be about the same as last year. 

Bakery flour sales were particularly slow, 
and this’led millers to believe that there 
may be a rush of buying in view of ex- 
tremely low stocks. There was no export 
business to speak of. Government buying 
for the 1948-49 fiscal year is all complete, 
and new commitments will be made in July, 
millers said. 

Production at Omaha mills averaged four 
to five days, while outstate mills were down 
to three days a week. Prices were steady 
and lower since the wheat market was off 
20¢ from the previous week. Quotations 
June 18: bakery patent $5.89, family flour 


$6.20, cake flour $7.40. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills had a 


fairly good run of orders in the early part 
of last week. Business dropped off later 
in the period but the aggregate bookings 
amounted to 61% of capacity. This com- 
pares with 83% the previous week and 62% 
a year ago. Shipments of flour from mills 
last week represented 73% of capacity, 
against 65% the previous week. 

Millers have found the day-to-day busi- 
ness decidedly spotty. Buyers seem to come 
in bunches for a day or two and then stay 
away in droves for awhile. The current 
tendency is to book only for spot and July 
shipment, with little or no interest in Au- 
gust-September, even though the deferred 
wheat situation might allow mills to offer 
25¢ sack or so discount. 

Unfilled order balances of spring wheat 
mills are down to the lowest point in years, 
probably averaging no more than 15 or 20 
days running time, This leads to price cut- 
ting by some plants anxious for immediate 
shipment orders and buyers are quick to use 
these discounts as bargaining wedges among 
all mills, 

One round lot sale of 25,000 sacks was re- 
ported to a baker eafly last week, but the 
rank and file of business was in one, two or 
three carlots. Family flour prices were re- 
duced 20¢ sack during the week, but the drop 
seemed to scare buyers off rather than 
stimulate interest. 

Some mills report a tight cash wheat situa- 
tion, due to the control of so much grain by 
the CCC on defaulted loans. One interior mill 
was reported to have been forced down one 
day because of lack of wheat and a number 
of others report that they have been able 
to keep only a jump ahead on wheat. No 
mills, however, are interested in buying 
CCC wheat at the loan plus charges as long 
a the open market remains well below that 
evel. 

Shipping directions on .old flour orders 
are better. Mills in Minneapolis ran at 62% 
of capacity last week, against 58% the pre- 
vious week and 75% a year ago. For the en- 
tire Northwest, last week's running time 
was 64% of capacity, against 64% the week 
before and 71% a year ago. 

The following quotations are for June- 
July shipment. Few mills are even talking 
August-September prices, due to the lack 
of buying interest that far ahead. 

Quotations June 20: Standard patent $5.35 
@5.55, short patent $5.50@5.70, high gluten 
$5.55@5.75, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.25, first clear $5.15 @5.50, 
second clear $3.50@4.50, whole wheat $5.20@ 
5.45 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales picked up early last week but later tap- 
ered off. Buyers showed considerable interest 
but ordered only supplies for immediate 
needs and at the most 30-day supplies. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. No export 
sales were reported. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The demand for flour slowed up 
last week. There were no round lot book- 
ings, and bakers seemed to back away. 
They lack confidence in the market, and 
as a result, business done consisted of the 
usual small orders of one and two cars. 
A fair number of these were received. Di- 
rections were fair to good. Family flour 
also slowed up. However, a fair number 
of smaller sales were made. Deliveries were 
fair. 

Quotations June 18: spring top patent 
$5.45 @5.85, standard patent $5.30@5.75, first 


clear $4.90@5.49; family flour $6.65@6.85; 
hard winter short patent $5.05@5.32, 95% 
patent $4.90@5.12, first clear $4.50; soft 
winter short patent $5.95@6.70, standard 
patent $65.20@6.35, first clear $5.60@5.90. 


St. Louis: There is practically no change 
from the past weeks. Buyers are going 
slow in purchasing their requirements. 
Bookings are mainly for car lots, with a 
slight scattering of some 30-day contracts, 
otherwise very few new bookings are being 
made. There is a steady demand for clears 
at firm prices but offerings are rather 
slow. Jobbers report the trade is booking 
for immediate requirements only, result- 
ing in a rather small sales volume. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. Prices on hard and 
soft patent are steady to 20¢ up, clears 
5@10¢ higher. Spring patents unchanged, 
clears 5¢ up to 10¢ off. 

Central states mills report bookings as 
light. The buyers continue to book in small 
quantities due to the lack of confidence in 
prices with the present prospects of the 
crop at hand. Specifications are light. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are steady to 20¢ 
up, clears 5@10¢ higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 18: 
tons, family flour, top soft patent $5.75, 
ordinary $4.95; top hard $6.55, ordinary 
$5.10; bakers flour, soft winter short patent 
$5.70, cake $5.70, pastry $4.75, soft straight 
$4.90, soft clears $4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.25, standard $5.10. clears $4.40; 
spring wheat short patent $5.55, standard 
$5.45, clears $5.25, low protein $4.20. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Most flour buyers missed the 
market and after the recent sharp ad- 
ance in prices they seem more determined 
than ever to keep purchases down to a 
minimum of daily necessities. Though prices 
of some wheats were slightly lower last 
week, the government’s support program 
has tended to keep flour costs above buy- 
ers’ ideas. Bakeries, therefore, are hold- 
ing their inventories to nearby needs only. 

The output of local mills remains far be- 
low normal, However, grain shipping to the 
Buffalo port, which has suffered a serious 
slump recently, may be boosted very soon 
by anticipated loadings at the head of the 
lakes. If the spurt develops, commercial 
elevators will be in a good position to 
handle the rush in grain with their pro- 
duction now running about one fourth ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations June 18, f.o.b. Buffalo: Spring 
family $6.95@7.05, high gluten $5.95@6, 
standard $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.55@5.65, 
hard winter standard $5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.40, soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.40. 

New York: Buying for the week was again 
confined to fill-in lots for prompt shipment. 
In most cases directions accompanied the 
orders and it was evident from buyers’ 
anxiety to get delivery that their stocks 
were exceedingly low and the flour was 
needed immediately. This has developed a 
condition not often seen in the market be- 
fore this year. Substantial bakers, and par- 
ticularly the chain manufacturers, have been 
accustomed to covering several months’ 
needs at one time, but for the past six 
months, at least, orders have been only 
for a week’s supply at a time. Transactions 
have required the same amount of book- 
work as if they covered an extensive period 
with the added complication that any delay 
in shipping now causes great concern. 

The demand was better for springs than 
southwesterns as buyers watched the new 
crop in that area. Offerings on it were at 
varying discounts, some mills eliminating 
any difference between new and old crop 
and quoting simply for 120 days. An aver- 
age discount was 15¢ and some small sales 
were priced date of shipment. Sales of 
cake grades were light and scattered, with- 
out feature. 

Quotations were the same, to 10¢ below 
the previous week. 

Quotations June 18. spring family flour 
$6.96, high glutens $5.95@6.15, standard pat- 
ents $5.75@5.95, clears $5.50@5.70; south- 
western short patents $5.45@5.80, standard 
patents $5.10@5.40; high ratio cakes $6@7, 
soft winter straights $5.25@5.85. 

Boston: Moderate irregularity in prices 
prevailed in the local market this week. 
Springs are steady to firm with first clears 
showing the only change, advancing 15¢. 
Hard winters finished 5¢ higher to a like 
amount lower. Spreads broadened in soft 
wheat flours, with outside quotations clos- 
ing unchanged to 10¢ higher. 

Trading most of the week was generally 
hand-to-mouth, with regular accounts 
doing some booking for June-July ship- 
ment. The harvesting delay in the South- 
west induced some unusudl premiums early 
in the week with the result that specula- 
tive offerings disappeared. 

Most buyers still are of the opinion that 
eurrent quotations are too high, and their 
limited operations as reported by mill 
agents substantiate their contention. It is 
generally believed that improved harvest- 
ing conditions will be speedily reflected in 
lower prices. 

Quotations June 18: spring short patents, 
$5.95@6.20, standards, $5.85@6.10, high 
gluten, $6.05@6.30, first clears, $5.55@5.80, 
hard winter short patents, $5.75@5.95, 
standards, $5.45@5.65, Pacific soft wheat 
flour, $6.30@6.55, east soft winter straights, 
$5.35@6.05, high ratio, $6.25@7.05, family 
$7.17 @7.20. 


Philadelphia: With grain prices behaving 
in an erratic fashion, bakers feel there is 
pienty of reason for uncertainty in the pres- 
ent situation and are inclined to defer pur- 
chases as lo as possible. 

This means that the local flour market 
is suffering from a continued lack of at- 
tention, with orders scarce. There are in- 
dications that sales represent small amounts 
of the commodity and usually carry a 
quick-shipment specification. 

Quotations are showing little evidence 
of a definite trend, however. After shift- 
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ing back and forth in a narrow range the 
list shows winter grades to’be unchangeg 
from a week ago, while spring classifica. 
tions are ruling 5¢ sack lower. 

There is a lot of thinking that the pres. 
ent quietude is only a temporary condj- 
tion since it is an established fact that 
both large and small bakers have engaged 
in only moderate purchasing recently. The 
growing lapse between the placement of 
such orders as come to hand is adding up 
to the fact that stocks on hand in bak. 
eries have declined farther, and it is likely 
replacement operations will develop evey 
before a price development ensues. 

The recent request of Secretary Brannan 
for public support of the administration's 
farm policy in order to prevent a crash has 
been fuel for the bearish-minded, especia}- 
ly with the granting of loans on ground- 
stored wheat still fresh in their minds, 

Reports are current that some of the |arger 
baking establishments are showing interest 
in new crop flour, but thus far very little 
of this has been translated in actu:! or- 
ders, despite reports of concessions by some 
mills. 

The disappointing showing of retail! sales 
at most bakeries continues to retard demand 
for flour for obvious reasons, Some of the 
chain outlets have been reporting sporadic 
improvement in demand for sweet  oods, 
but turnover on the whole is said to be no 
better. 

Quotations June 18: spring family $6.90 
@7, high gluten $6.20@6.30, short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.10, first clear 
$5.65@5.80, hard winter short patent $5.70@ 


5.90, standard $5.60@5.80; soft winter 
standard $5.20@5.35. 
Pittsburgh: The recent flour price ad- 


vance scared all buyers and is reflected in 
a very dull week of sales. No one is inter- 
ested in buying, which is quite different 
from the buying flurry in new crop Kansas 
hard wheat flour which developed recently. 
Soft wheat pastry and cake flours also 
slumped in sales. Family patent sales are 
at a low point. Jobbers and bakers continue 
to believe that lower flour prices will come 
later. Buyers who recently thought the gov- 
ernment action on wheat would bring still 
higher flour price’ have reversed their 
opinions and believe its effect will tend 
to lower prices. Commitments are made only 
for 30 days and these are rare, as immediate 
shipments are the rule. Some flour brokers 
express concern over the quick tapering 
off in. sales of new crop hard winter flour 
and fear that the present policy of buying 
only in the smallest amounts for quick 
deliveries may become a permanent habit. 
Shipping directions\\are lagging. Deliveries 
are being made in good time, adding to the 
confidence of small retail bakers that they 
can wait as long as possible for flour needs 
and get flour quickly in case of emergency. 

Quotations June, 18, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakery standard patent $5.13@5.35, medium 
patent $5.€3@5.42, short patent $5.28@ 5.50; 
spring wheat stafidard patent $5.70@6.19, 
medium patent $5.75@6.24, short patent 
$5.80@6.29; clears $5.53@5.74; high gluten 
$5.90@6.34; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.49, other brands $6.20@6.74; pastry and 
eake flours $5.20@6.50; Pacific Coast pastry 
flour $6.29. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales continue to de- 
cline in spite of added interest indicated for 
new crop shipment. The lower wheat fu- 
tures and cash premiums are failing to act 
as a stimulant of any consequence towards 
increasing flour sales. Bakers and jobbers 
are following a very cautious policy, es- 
pecially toward’ future bookings further 
ahead than July. The bulk of the flour 
purchases are for prompt to 30 days ship- 
ment with hard winters enjoying by far 
the best demand, particularly on Texas and 
Oklahoma flours. Most of the shipments 
from Texas and Oklahoma contain a very 
small percentage of new wheat in the flour. 
Since the advance in northern spring /lour 
prices, the demand has slackened consier- 
ably and buyers are concerned only in 
purchasing for replacement. Sales on soft 
winters remain quiet, with purchases be- 
ing confined primarily to midwestern soft 
winters, There is only a very limited demand 
for the soft flour from Pacific Coast. Cruck- 
er and cookie bakers are buying cautious- 
ly in. rather small lots. Shipping directions 
are only fair, although stocks are still low. 
Export.gsales are extremely quiet, with |ittle 
or no interest from Europe other than Nor- 
way, which is inquiring for 80% hard wi:ter 
flour. The business being worked to South 
American countries is in very limited 
amounts. , 

Quotations June 18, carlots, packed in 
100-1b.. multiwall paper bags: hard wilter 
bakery short patent $5.15@5.25, stand:rd 
$5@5.15, first clear $4@4.40, spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.90, stand rd 
$5.60@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.50, high ¢!\u- 
ten $5.90@6.05, seft wheat short pat nt 
$5.60@6.10, straight $5.10@6.25, first c) ar 
$4.45@4.60, high gluten cake $5.85@6.30, 
Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry $ @ 
6.30. Shipments by barge from Minneap. is 
20¢ sack less. New crop hard winters frm 
25@30¢ lower. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market continued firm 
last week and quotations moved up slig it- 
ly. The strength in this market was «ue 
to depressed returns from millfeed rater 
than to any strength in the flour mar? et. 
As one sales manager remarked, “We et 
an order for flour today, and the custom- 
er wants it delivered the day before y°s- 
terday.”’ Inventories are very short, «nd 
will probably continue to be that way 4° 
long as the present uncertainty surrounds 
the whole agricultural picture. Anot/ier 
flour seller commented, “If the politics were 
taken out of the grain business, the wh»le 
thing would hit the toboggan right now. 
Flour millers are apparently not making 
any great effort to press forward sales, |¢ 
cause they themselves do not believe in 
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6 future of the present price structure. 
th tent $6.90, Bluestem $6.18, bak- 
$ Fa pastry $6.08. 
ort! : Flour bookings remain near 
yanishing point, with no new govern- 
nt flour business and some of the larg- 





er mills down due to lack of business. 





























of the interior mills are also down, 
others are on a greatly curtailed 
mills with specialty business 
to keep going on a fair grind, 
others are not getting much business. 
and wholesalers still are operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, buying flour 
as needed. With a large wheat crop in 
t there is no incentive to buy and in- 
tories are being kept at a low level. 
Quotations June 18: high gluten $6.34, 
all Montana $6.20, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.11, Bluestem Bakers $6.29, cake $6.75, 
pastry $6.18, whole wheat 100% $5.75, 
graham $5.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Some sales of Class 2 
four have been reported. Prices were so 
low that mills say they will not have any 
margin of profit. Switzerland was among 
the countries which booked. The domestic 
market is slow. 

Quotations June 18:~top patent springs 
for use in Canada $10.90 bbl.; seconds $10.40, 
bakers $10.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
or export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $14 per 280-lb. for shipment to end 
of July, winter ports, $13.95 Montreal. 


Biscuit manufacturers are still showing 
no interest in Ontario winters but apparent- 
ly have stocks of western winters still on 
hand. Quotations June 18: $9.30 bbl. f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

Due to poor outlook for this season's 
crop winter wheat prices have advanced. 
Offerings are limited. Quotations June 18: 
$2.25 bu. f.0.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business worked in Ca- 
madian flour last week was restricted to 
less than 145,000 bbl. The total included 
11,000 bbl. for the U.K., while the re- 
Mainder was made up of odd lots going to 
several destinations, Domestic trade is 
moderate, and mills are.running reasonably 
Close to capacity, with wheat stocks on 
hand sufficient to take care of require- 
ments. Quotations June 18: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $11.15 
@11.40, cottons; second patents $10.65@ 
ott second patents to bakers $10.15@ 
10.40. 


Vancouver; Export fiour business out of 
this port continues very definitely on the 
light side. There is a steady flood of in- 
quiries, but in practically every case the 
foreign importer cannot secure the neces- 
Sary dollar credits. 


Some business is being done in regular 
brands to Manila, and there were some re- 
cent inquiries from Hongkong although no 
business was confirmed. The continued de- 
cline in the price of Class 2 wheat has 
Caused considerable interest among the ex- 
port trade, The quotation on No. 1 north- 
ern at the end of the week was $2, which 
is 5¢ below the domestic and U.K. price. 
Ordinarily this would have meant that Ca- 
Radian mills could have done considerable 
export business, but so many of the usual 
importing nations are now without the nec- 
essary dollar credits that the prospects are 
Rot at all good just now. 


Domestic business is moving along quiet 
lines, with main demand coming from the 
baking trades. Store sales, on the other 
hand, are reported very slow, with the 
Main emphasis now on cake mixes rather 
than flour. 


Prices are holding unchanged among the 
larger distributors. Cash car quotations as 
of June 18 for 98's jutes: first patents 
$11.25@11.85; bakers patents $10.75; west- 
érn cake and pastry flour is quoted $11.10 
@11.85, while limited Ontario supplies are 
offered around $13.75. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Sharp strength developed in 
milifeeds the past week, influenced more by 
extremely light offerings than by an ur- 
Sency in demand. Purchases of more bran 
for grasshopper bait last week found a mar- 
ket lightly supplied and started a price 
Spiral which gained headway as the week 
Progressed. The strength was even more 
Pronounced in midds. than in bran, however. 
Mixers were enjoying an active call for chick 
and turkey feeds and there was a gain in 
hog feed interest. Bran prices are $3.50 
ton higher, while midds. are up $6@6.50 
above a week ago. Quotations June 20: 
bran $46, standard midds. $54, flour midds. 
$54, red dog $54.50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is fair to good, the trend 
is higher and supplies are light. Pure bran 
$46, standard bran $45, standard midds. $52, 
flour midds $53.50, mixed feeds $51, red 
dog $53.50. 

Omaha: Increased demand and shorter 
Supplies of millfeed were reported here last 
week. The government was in the market 
for one hundred carloads of bran to use in 
Srasshopper eradication in Wyoming. Quo- 
tations: bran $42, shorts $55.50. The reason 
rs the short supply is lack of flour produc- 

on, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed $2.50 high- 
er on bran and 50¢ higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: bran $44@45, millrun 
$50.80@51.80, shorts $57.50@58.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $2,50 
ton higher and ‘shorts $8 ton higher. Sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, bran $42.50@43, gray shorts $56.50@57. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was excel- 
lent, with mixed car buyers absorbing the 
bulk of limited offerings. Only once in a 
while is a straight car buyer accommodated. 
The market was strong throughout, al- 
though $1.50 off at the end of the week 
compared with the peak. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $41@42, millrun $48@49, 
gray shorts $55@55.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations June 18, burlaps: 
bran $47@49, gray shorts $63@64, delivered 
T.C.P., $1@2 higher on bran and §6@7 up 
on shorts, compared to a week previous. De- 
mand is good and offerings are no larger 
than necessary to supply it. 


Buffalo: A very sharp advance in mill- 
feed prices occurred the past week. The 
action on the part of the government in 
asking for an additional 125 cars of bran, 
tegether with a continuance of the dry 
weather which has parched most of the 
pastures in the Buffalo area, has caused a 
demand far exceeding the supplies. 


Quotations, June 18, f.o0.b. Buffalo: 
$51@52; standard midds. $56@57, 
midds. $56@57; red dog $56@57. 

Philadelphia: Local dealers in millfeeds 
report an irregular demand for offal, the ir- 
regularity being evident in reports from 
individual outlets. Some of these report 
a better demand for standard midds., while 
bran interest has diminished. Others say 
the reverse. But the over-all picture is one 
of only moderate activity so that not too 
much importance can be attached to cur- 
rent proceedings. The quotation on standard 
bran of $57 is $1 ton under that of the 
previous week, while standard midds. rose 
$4 to $62 and red dog climbed $3 to $63. 


Boston: The combination of slightly im- 
proved demand and a falling off of Argen- 
tine arrivals influenced a firmer local mill- 
feed market this week. Spring bran ad- 
vanced $2 while midds. showed gains rang- 
ing from $1.50@2.50. Mixed feeds registered 
a gain of $2 and red dog scored the largest 
rise, improving $3. 

Other stimulating factors were rumors of 
government procurement activity for the 
purpose of baiting grasshoppers and con- 
tinued dry weather in the Northeast, which 
always increases demands for millfeeds. 

Quotations: spring bran $57@658, midds. 
$61@62, mixed feeds $60, red dog $65 

Pittsburgh: The market for all millfeed is 
stronger this week. The supply is good, with 
the exception of midds. Demand for bran 
is high, with present prices a _ buying in- 
centive. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $53.80@56.80, standard midds. $59.30@ 


bran 
flour 


62.80, flour midds. $59.80@63.30, red dog 
$60.30 @63.80. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $46@46.50, standard 


midds. $56@57, flour midds. 
dog $58. 

St. Louis: The market is somewhat easier, 
with demand off. Bran is 50¢ ton lower and 
gray shorts are steady to 50¢ lower. Offer- 


$57@57.50, red 


ings are freer. Quotations $46.25@46.75, 
gray shorts $60.25@60.75. 
New Orleans: The strength in millfeeds 


during the past few days has done nothing 
to increase sales, and buyers are limiting 
their purchases to replenishing low stocks. 
Mixers and jobbers are hesitant to enter 
the market with the fluctuating prices of re- 
cent date and are buying only as urgently 
needed for quick shipment. Bran $51.50@ 
52.50, shorts $64@65. 

Seattle: The market on millfeed was very 
sluggish, with mills and resellers both 
pressing for sales, and little or no business 
being done. The trade was very cautious, 
using up inventories and awaiting develop- 
ments before purchasing any more supplies. 
With mills anxious to move quick stuff, 
there was considerable selling pressure, and 
it seemed that the more material that was 
offered, the further buyers drew back. 
Quick shipment, as well as forward quoted 
nominally $50 delivered, but this price could 
be improved on bids, 

Portland: Local millrun $48.50, 
$49, midds. $54 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices fluctuated errati- 
cally during the week, with more supplies 
showing yp and customers cautious and not 
overly-anxious to buy. Millers report a feel- 
ing that prices are too high, and mixers 
are using more barley and other ingredients. 
Plants are working to capacity six days a 
week and sold through June. Quotations: 
red bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. To 
Denver: red bran and millrun $57, midds. 
$62. To California: red bran and millrun 
$57.50, midds. $62.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Market tight, particu- 
larly on shorts. Quotations June 18: bran 
$69, shorts $60, midds. $60, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto- Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is. no suggestion of any 
letup in the demand for all types of mill- 
feed, and it is anticipated that the demand 
for all feedstuffs will increase, particularly 
from eastern Canada, where the prolonged 
drouth has played havoc with growing 
crops and pasture lands. All supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $56@57, shorts 
$55@56, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues at 
the lowest level in years. This is mainly due 
to the current high price levels compared 
with other types of feed. Many of the 
western mills are now seeking bids, and 
prices have weakened $2 to $3 ton during 
the past fortnight. Cash car quotations: 
bran $52@54.55, shorts $54@56.55, midds. 
$56.55 @59. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1b.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





: Chicago Mpls. Kans.City S8t. Louis Buffalo 
he ep A Oe a $6.65@6.85 $...@6.25 $...@... $...@... $6.95@7.05 
Spring top patent ............... 5.45 @5.85 Oe ie ee eM <a Ti Ae 
Spring high gluten ............ ~++@... 5.56@5.75 eae --@... 6,.95@6.00 
oo ah 5 oS aS ae Bee ' 5.50@5.70 ~~ ee -- @5.55 whe dean 
Spring standard ................ : 5.35 @5.55 -@.. +»-@5.45 5.80@5.85 
ot. Res a 5.15 @5.50 “aes ~»-@5.25 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter family @. +»-@... 5.70@6.25 -- @6.55 Tr, wee 
Hard winter short .......... e oA pe 4.95 @5.05 --@5.25 —— 
Hard winter standard : »-@. 4.80@4.95 -.-@5.10 5.65@5.70 
Hard winter first clear .......... @4.50° ...@. 3.85@3.95 --@4.40 5.35@5.40, 
Soft winter family .............. ee -@. nr alll te a «++ @65.75 se WG th so 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.95 @6.70 -.@. 6.15 @6.25 --@5.70 660@5.65 
Soft winter standard ............ 5 20@6.35 ve at abs Ps eee Se 
Soft winter straight ............ ae -@. 4.85 @4.95 --@4.90 5.40@5.45 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.60@5.90 vn oo 4 ete +»-@4.30 4.35@4.40 
Rye flour, white ........seeeesses 3.85@4.15 - @4.00 wea -»-@4.65 4.85@4.90 
See ees. GOO. wecdiedecivsncsse 3.156@3.30 ...@3.65 ...@... --@3.40 3.60@3.65 
Durie Cran. BMIK codec ccccvese 5.23@5.43 6.30@5.35 or, ae - @5.90 ~~.» @5.69 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
I  PUNOED (oc oe Bids Sb ewe cucees $...@6.96 $6.90@7.00 $...@... $...@6.94 $...@... 
Spring. high gluten ..........:... 65.95@6.15 6.20@6.30 6.05@6.30 5.90@6.34 sie Xs 
BE NE oo Se hemcwedanccenece -+»-@... 6.10@6.20 5.95@6.20 5.80@6.29 <eorr 
oe ge a 5.75@5.95 6.00@6.10 5.85@6.10 5.70@6.19 wee. 
Spring first clear .........scsee0. 5.50@5.70 6.65@5.80 5.55@5.80 5.63@65.74 oo@ ee 
Hard winter short .............. 5.45@5.80 6.70@5.90 5.75@5.95 56.28@5.50 ao 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.15@5.40 5.60@5.80 5.45@5.65 5.13@5.35 -@.. 
Soft winter family ............... Pe eee. ll! ee BA yas SAM 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.25@5.85 ---@... 6.35@6.05 ...@... os Seb 
Soft winter standard ........... -+-@... 5.20@6.35 eae a ae Asie © 9s 
BRIO BOGE, WEIS noc ks oweenc sions 4.15@4.45 4.20@4.30 +++@... 4.07@4.35 To Se 
BAe Ms MEER nck serv dccaccecse Chae sea ane & aa +--@... 3.69@3.85 rey, Eee 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........++. 5.72 @5.97 A wR Te Cp TS. ind cM ks 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent .... $...@6.90 $...@... Spring top patentf ... $...@10.90 $11.16 @11.40 

Bluestem ......... --@6.18 ...@... Spring second patentf ...@10.40 10.65@10.90 

Bakery grades .... vcQPGee. eve Qe yt Spring first clear{ oes 9.30 ove@ ee. 
oy ae y Fe nae -@6.08 ...@... Spring exports§ ..... ---@14.00 -+-@ 
Ontario soft winterst ~+.-@ 9.30 eet 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. §98-lb. cottons. 


§280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 


11, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





7—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats—,, -—Rye—- -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
WRTCMND ese odie 2,265 372 1,528 65 1,485 82 401 20 334 1 
BOGE © oss devivdnitrss 169 592 ae ee ao i es oh <s od 
ps Se ee 1,393 691 884 290 294 130 26 os 35 35 
SOS oS ee ceseaes 219 195 ee. ee 261 om as As 439 65 
oO ee ers ere 6,369 148 2,038 1,748 612 197 1,626 87 242 222 
RE 4 a '0'b.600.6.60a068 10,078 2,814 447 216 531 73 239 ‘ 1,821 424 
yy eek SOO ote 4,423 4,565 78 80 100 122 8 1 7 19 
Galveston ...........+. 2,782 1,176 3 oe os ee ee ee 173 
Hutchinson .......... 9,115 9,238 ee: a “é ry Ne 7 
Indianapolis ......... 443 145 784 507 51 51 32 1 v8 = 
Kansas City ........ 24,106 9,728 238 185 28 8 83 50 59 51 
Milwaukee ........... 854 a6 1 o° 23 1 de ‘ 1,454 2,566 
Minneapolis ......... 3,200 442 305 358 635 64 388 444 2,526 2,222 
New Orleans ........ 1,540 573 333 48 3 16 ot oe os on 
, ae. Er 193 605 6 4 as oe 7 os ce 2 
| | SR APRS 12,371 1,446 661 455 125 17 22 32 37 71 
OTE Niedoeecctisveve. 534 oe 19 339 ee ee es ay" ee 40 
Philadelphia ......... 770 760 1,298 9 433 439 22 12 63 ee 
MUR GUY tac cco 962 3 339 231 81 6 2 2 45 is 
St. Joseph ........... 3,240 1,017 440 433 109 50 es oe 8 6 
BE, BMUIS pccsivcsiccces 2,276 458 128 277 25 55 5 oe 22 2 
|) es ten 5,305 2,932 mm es oe oe oe ad 3 
pr TERETE, 137 751 ss 53 ee ee 
GORGES © oc cncirvecvese 299 211 19 hy 29 
PORAIS” fisiiedicsee 93,115 38,862 9,549 5,288 4,815 1,311 2,854 656 7,157 5,902 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING. 


PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAX 

-—Minneapolis— -———_Chicago— — -~~Kansas City—, Mpls. 

July Sept Dec. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 

June 13.. 206% 191% 190 194 194% 195% 190% 187 187% 187% 370 
June 14.. 207% 192% 190% 195% 195% 196 191% 187% 188 188% - 370 
June 15.. 209% 194 192% 197% 197% 198% 194 189 189% 190% 370 
June 16.. 208% 193 191% 194% 195% 196% 192% 186% 187% 188% 370 
June 17.. 208% 192 190% 193% 194% 196% 193% 186% 187% 188% 370 
June 18.. 210 193% 192% 194% 195% 197% 193% 188% 188% 189% 370 

-CORN— = RYE- —~ —-OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July , Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 

June 13.. 130% 123% 134% 136% 129% 130% 128 127% 58 57% 52% 51% 

June 14.. 131% 124 135 137% 129% 131% 128% 128% 58% 57% 53% 52% 

June 15.. 132% 125 135% 137% 131% 133% 130% 130% 59% 58% 54% 51% 

June 16.. 131% 123% 135% 137% 129% 131 129% 129% 59% 58% 55% 63% 

June 17.. 130% 123% 135 137% 128 129% 129 128% 59% 57% 55 53% 

June 18.. 131% 123% 135% 138 129% 131% 129% 129% 59% 58% 54% 53% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots,. prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
$46.00@ 46.50 


Spring bran 


Soft winter bran .... @ rr rer 
«+++ @564.00 


Minneapolis 
$....@4 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 


Kansas City 
GOO. Bice os. e, Bris @ once jaws Laney 
--@ 46.25 @ 46.75 47.00 @ 49.00 
\ BP @ 


Standards midds.* .. 56.00@57.00 ‘ oe aoe ha epee oes whee 
Flour midds.¢ ...... 57.00 @57.50 -- @54.00 rr aes 60.25@60.75 63.00@ 64.00 
TRG GO i wid’ oss, ~ +» @58.00 «+++ @54.50 ones @ race coce®. cose ee ae ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $51.00@52.00 $....@57.00 $57.00@58.00 $53.80@ 56.80 octal ese 
Standard midds.* 56.00 @ 57.00 ..+-@62.00 61.00@62.00 59.30 @ 62.80 eye ries 
Flour midds.t 56.00 @ 57.00 es ee «ob be be) o 59.80 @63.30 ee 
RGB. BOG: os » oc. 2m oa 56.00 @ 57.00 «+. -@63.00 oe @65,00 60.30@63.80 Vet Pree 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOOUMED. Acco dvidcscote $....@69.00 $....@60.00 $....@60.00 
qWinnipeg ..........-. 56.00 @ 57.00 55.00 @ 56.00 tis GH abies 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 



























































































WANT ADS 














ae ne NESE 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
Yay word; minimum charge, $2. 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding 


of replies if keyed to office of pub- 


ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED-—-NIGHT MILLER FOR CORN 
degerminating mill. Write Humphreys 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED TERMINAL 
elevator superintendent. Kansas area. 
Knowledge of grades, mixing and blend- 
ing essential. Address 39, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER. TO 
supervise milling operations in large, 
modern corn mill. Must be capable of 








assuming full responsibiilty for three- 
shift operation; also packing and loading. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress 68 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 








SUPERINTENDENT WITH 16 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard, soft, and spring wheats. 
Interested in position with promising fu- 
ture. Address 77, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





DESIRE POSITION AS MANAGER IN 


small or assistant in larger plant, Kansas 
State graduate with experience in pre- 
pared mixes and packaging. Address 76, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn, 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 





FOR SALE—NEW SCALES: ELEVATOR 











] 


grain receiviung, Richardson Model MMM 
26-bu.; motor truck type 8 Fairbanks, 
40’x10’ with type registeritig beam. Ad- 
dress 41 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


C. Dean McNeal 


(Continued from page 31) 

licity. We will not discuss it here 
except to say that the congressional 
debate at the time of its passage 
indicated that it was the intent of 
Congress that livestock and poultry 
prices should be supported at ap- 
proximately the same percentage of 
parity as grain prices. 

The debate on this legislation 
brought out clearly the fact that 
Congress wanted to encourage the 
production of livestock and poultry 
rather than to continue to hold grain 
prices at a level so high that feed- 
ing is discouraged. 

In order to meet this objective of 
more favorable treatment for live- 
stock and poultry, a new formula for 
calculating parity was included in 
the new. act. This new formula is im- 
portant to feeders. It will still give 
farmers the same total purchasing 
power that they had during the 1910- 
14 period. However, it provides for 
farm commodity prices having the 
same relationship to each other as 
they have had during the 10 years 
immediately preceding the time of 
calculation. 








~engaareesetmtan, While the first calculation of this 


new parity will not be made until 
January, 1950, we can see what the 
effect would be if it were done today. 
(Since a 10-year average is used, 
the calculations will not change much 
by January.) Here are the changes 
in parity prices under the new for- 
mula as compared with parity prices 
calculated by the old formula: 


Corn Down 9% 
Wheat Down 17% 
Oats Down 17% 
Barley Down 20% 
Soybeans Up 6% 
Butterfat Up 2% 
Milk Up 5% 
Beef cattle Up 25% 
Hogs Up 3% 
Eggs Down 15% 
Chickens ~ Up 3% 


With the exception of eggs, all 
parity prices for protective foods fig- 
ure higher under the new formula 
than under the old formula. Con- 
versely, all parity prices for grains, 
except soybeans, figure lower under 
the new formula than under the old 
formula. 

The new act stipulates that any in- 
creases in parity prices under the 
new formula can take place immedi- 
ately in January, 1950. It also stipu- 
lates that any decreases in. parity 
prices cannot be more than 5% a year. 
Thus the full effect in reducing par- 
ity prices for certain grains will not 
be felt for several years. 

This new act is for stated purpose 
of encouraging greater production of 
livestock and _ poultry products. 
Whether this act remains on the 
books or not, it is expected that this 
philosophy will prevail. In this con- 
nection it should be mentioned that 
the recent proposal advanced by the 
administration also called for high 
income levels for livestock farmers. 

With government programs sure 
to have an important influence on our 
economy during the next several 
years, it is encouraging to know that 
our legislators do favor a program 
which will encourage the feeding 
of surplus grains to livestock and 
poultry. 

Many people in many industries 
are discouraged today. Some seem to 
be waiting for some great economic 
catastrophe to come along and swal- 
low them up. Such an attitude cer- 
tainly should not prevail in the feed 
industry. 

Anyone actively associated with 
the feed industry today is in a fa- 
vored position in looking to the fu- 
ture. You are in a growing industry. 
The future is sure to place growing 
demands on feeders for more and 
more meat, milk, butter and eggs. 
Consumers are sure to continue to 
demand better’ and better quality 
in these products. Feeders can be ex- 
pected in turn to place greater and 
greater demands on the feed industry 
for an increasing volume of feeds 
which will produce these quality 
products. 

These are the ingredients from 
which a bright future can be built. 





Private Trade 





(Continued from page 9) 

The test comes at a particularly 
critical moment, in view of CCC’s 
domestic storage troubles at the time 
of the new harvest, the recent take- 
over of wheat loan defaults from the 
old crop, and the delay in foreign 
procurement brought about by the 
failure of Congress to clear the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s 
appropriation and the desire of for- 
eign buyers to defer purchasing of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


wheat until the lower price terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
are available. 


The CCC is finding difficulty in 
keeping its port facilities clear at the 
Gulf, which is normallly the most fa- 
vorable export point for corn ship- 
ments. In cleaning out interior stor- 
age points, Production and Market- 
ing Administration grain branch offi- 
cials have moved large amounts of 
defaulted loan wheat from the South- 
west into Gulf export position to 
make way for the new crop. 


The order restoring part of the 
grain export business to private trade 
was made over vigorous protests of 
officials at government operating lev- 
els, who objected not only to the prin- 
ciple involved, but also to the timing 
of the order. These officials fear that 
competition for port facilities may so 
complicate and confuse the congested 
situation at the Gulf ports that it 
will upset government wheat. export 
plans. 


Coordination Necessary 


Because of this set of circum- 
stances, grain trade officials are being 
urged to consider first the problem 
of coordination of private trade and 
CCC wheat exports so that confusion 
will not be compounded and lead to a 
revocation of the government’s policy 
relaxation regarding grain exports. A 
successful coordination of the private 
trade and CCC exports would, it is 
felt, compel the government to drop 
its monopoly on wheat exports. On 
the other hand, if confusion comes 
about through mishandling and there 
is a scramble for lowest-priced ports 
between the trade and the CCC, it 
may readily result in the return of a 
complete CCC monopoly on all grain 
exports for a long time. 


Change Requested by Foreigners 


Demand for an end to the govern- 
ment monopoly of coarse grain ex- 
ports was most insistent from foreign 
buyers, who complained that private 
importers abroad were unable to mer- 
chandise U.S. corn and other coarse 
grain exports, since they were not 
able to get immediate price determin- 
ations from the CCC on sales made 
by the government agency. CCC sales 
policy is geared to deferred billing 
on export shipments, and frequently 
several weeks would elapse before 
the foreign buyer could obtain a price 
on coarse grain cargoes which had 
reached foreign destinations. This 
condition defeated the intention of 
the foreign nations to get their own 
private trade back in operation. 


Private Wheat Exports Delayed 


There is some feeling here that the 
return of coarse grain exports to pri- 
vate enterprise will defer action on 
wheat exports, including those which 
will be made under the International 
Wheat Agreement. First, it is noted 
that the coarse grain decision has an- 
tagonized officials at USDA operating 
levels. Since they are strong advo- 
cates of the CCC wheat export mo- 
nopoly, it is unlikely that they will 
look with any greater favor on a re- 
sumption of private trade wheat ship- 
ments until the grain trade exporters 
can show a broad degree of discipline 
and a willingness to coordinate their 
activities with the CCC. 

Since the CCC will probably handle 
about 75% of the anticipated grain 
exports from the U.S. during the com- 
ing year, including wheat, it is rather 
obvious that there will be a tendency 
to subordinate private trade interests 
to the CCC movement. 

In the past, grain exporting inter- 
ests have attempted to set up a co- 
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ordinating committee to police trade 
export shipments. When it was de. 
termined to give the wheat and 
coarse grain exports back to the Ccc 
last year, trade representatives and 
CCC officials agreed to name a repre. 
sentative of the PMA grain branch 
to coordinate the movement. At that 
time it was understood that Russel] 
Hudson, transportation specialist of 
the PMA grain branch, was accept- 
able to the private trade and that he 
was to work with ECA grain branch 
officials, who were coordinating price 
considerations. 

Before this system could be set up, 
front office officials at the USDA, who 
were smarting under the decision of 
the ECA administrator, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, to return ECA grain exports to 
private trade channels, rejected the 
tentative agreement concerning the 
naming of Mr. Hudson. 


To Confer This Week 


Return of the coarse grain exports 
to private trade probably will be in- 
itiated this week after conferences 
between trade representatives and of. 
ficials from the ECA and the USDA. 
These conferences may spur the re- 
turn of H. E. Sanford, chairman of 
the National Grain Trade Council to 
this city. Mr. Sanford has intended 
temporarily to take over the duties 
of Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, ECA food 
supply division director, who expects 
to make a field survey of conditions 
in the ECA nations of western Eu- 
rope. The FitzGerald trip was post- 
poned until the ECA appropriations 
problem cleared,.through Congress, 
and Mr. Sanford returned to his Pac- 
ific Coast post with the Continental 
Grain Co., planning to return here 
early in July for the FitzGerald re- 
lief job. Now it seems likely that he 
may have to speed up his return. 


Allocations Not Yet Released 

Under normal conditions this deci- 
sion might have posed a problem of 
great urgency. However, since the 
ECA oppropriations bill has not been 
approved by Congress and the July- 
September allocations have not been 
announced, some of the pressure of 
an immediate solution of the problem 
is lifted. 

Exporters who note that ECA has 
granted a small corn procurement au- 
thorization to Denmark for the third 
quarter of this year may consider 
that this business will be available 
to private trade handling. ECA offi- 
cials reveal, however, that since their 
appropriation is not available the deal 
will be handled through CCC pro- 
curement facilities. The Danish gov- 
ernment will use its own funds tem- 
porarily and will be reimbursed by 
the ECA later when and if the ECA 
appropriations measure passes. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Retail outlets report 
little demand for these products. Quotati.ns 
June 18: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25, 





oatmeal in 98-Ib. jutes, $5.15 f.0.b. Toroto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues fairly good, with odd |: ts 
for export supplementing the domes'ic 
trade. Supplies are sufficient to take care of 
buying orders. Quotations June 18: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairi¢ 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were qu:t- 
ed at $4.95 Jume 20; 24-oz. packages $3 |! 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

May June June June 

28 4 11 18 

Four mills .. 24,234 25,614 29,779 *23,45° 
*Three mills. 
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CompLete GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 











KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 















Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers . 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


FOR BAKERS 


OF; ke fF loul 











Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


Jones-Hetre_saTER Construction Co. 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 
. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard ‘win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 








& 


PYRAMID 


FLOUR 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


















aes 7 NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE * WENATCHEE +- RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 









HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgkaTT?_gz, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRé REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx« City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














WESTERN MILLING Co. | | GROWN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR TZ 
































General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Porat AND Oxucon 

Millers of High 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. rab om 

Grain Merchants - 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1682 ghey ag Ag 

PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 

MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 

We Specialize in Malting Barley 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS « CRACKERS « CAKE 
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(Retail Feed Group Leader 





25% Boost in Turkey Outpu | 
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Belgium Balks om | inser. ine reassssonecs phe 
J 


Sivev: | FEEDSTUFFS FEATURES | sj 





Predicts a Bright Future 


to put the matter ii the hang oo 
committee of féed industry represen- 
Assopiate Balter of Feedstuffe | ives for further investigation. 


400 Country Feed Clubs Urged 
bers of Retail Feed “How We Sell More Feed by Con- 
Efforts” was the subject dis- 





ae | Export Quotas 


; WASHINGTON — The follo 














: | INTENTIONS OF FLOCK OWNERS 


INDICATE CROP OF 39,460,000 


' Production Increase Planned in All Sections; Greatest 


Hike Indicated in West North Central States; 
Favorable Feed Prices Cited 
WASHINGTON — Turkey growers“ 


turkey production 
“ee. of Agri- 
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A HEADLINE PARADE 
that Attracts an Effective Audience for Advertisers 


Feedstuffs is the only weekly paper 
in the feed industry. In addition to 
its paid circulation—largest in the 
field—selective controlled distribu- 
tion blankets the industry. Corre- 


spondents provide timely news | 


from all important areas. Feed- 
stuffs’ branch offices in Canada and 
England report developments in 
the foreign trade. Its Washington 
correspondent interprets and reli- 
ably reflects the vital impacts of 
regulations affecting the feed in- 


dustry. 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Tue NorTHWwesTeRN Miter «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION 





The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Each issue of Feedstuffs contains 
more than 250 individual feed quo- 
tations, along with a thorough 
analysis of supply and demand on 
a regional basis. Authoritative 
features contribute the know-how 
of experts on all phases of feed 
manufacture — animal nutrition — 
store management — bookkeeping 


—sales and merchandising meth- . 


ods—and store displays. 


Feedstuffs gives its readers facts 
and helpful information about the 
products they use, buy and sell. 


FEEDSTUFFS 








Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 




















118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFicEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto, London 
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silent salesmen... 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags 


ites of the famous Woods 

Rider and Goose Brand 
Clo ing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 


other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 

salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 

help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


4 WwooDs 


cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa @ Welland © Winnipeg © Calgary 





LTD. 
































LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | egatsworTH « COOPER 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” LIMITED 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Grain and 
Feeds 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co,, Ltd. Exporters 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVE G” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ove, dh acrggnsenle me rho MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA 














Toronto 





We offer 

our own 

processed Expeller 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 











Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 










TRADER MARK 





| SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf | 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 











WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 





Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES CERES 
SPRING WHEAT DURUM FANCY 
BREAD FLOURS PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 




















All Grades 
RYE FLOUR FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 
1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN expeditious handling. 
’ The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“BLODGETT’S” G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FB. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


RYE ; Wi BE RANE, Copennt Poctght Agent, % W. Menves Gt, Chicago, Tl. 








| A’Specally Milled by the Blodgett Family-Since 1848 iin, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ee ee a encore 






















3 Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meprum-Fine 
“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD Gna Whee & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


of Dependable Quality 
W heat Flours 
Cai “WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
Rye Flours 
Wuirte Rye Meprum Rye Dark Rye 
S WV Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL Meprum Rye 
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A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
* Importers of 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, 
ROTTER 

















LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





ia ‘ 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW a DAM, HOLLAND” 
DIG 8-077. ee “ .: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterd 
Cable Address: "MarveL,” Glasgow . "“Gencante Best Co., how York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
. N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Tanner - Evans - Siney ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. KONINKLUKE F. : 
Corporation (GLASGOW) LTD. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OO} 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New Yor 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
___ FLOUR IMPORTERS M. J. VOS, 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” HAARLEM, HOLLAND 

















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Medium” 








_— 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ_OUR pomesric 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
69 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., SLAscow. C.5§ 
41 Constitution 'St., 
fy eng Buildin, nts s, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, 
Cables: ''Puiiip,” Dundee 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Kiourimport”’ 




















ELLY Aout. 
oon Merchandisers" 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 





Produce Exchange 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘“‘Visco” 





























LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPP, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ““Matluch”’ 

















HITE & COMPANY | | KNIGHTON 
big oie FOR FLOUR 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. NEW YORK BOSTON 
Baltimore 2, Md. PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
LOUR Nashville, Tenn. 
P. 0. Box 646 FLOUR BROKERS 
“ow cman cr j PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


/  Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Flour Brokers FLOUR 
OMAHA. NEI 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 





. aa Fine Quality Fl 
ine Qluality Flour 
tee b P. O. Box 2343 New York Produce 


° NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














-FLOUR 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 


Millers Agents 


i187 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. ¥. Produce 




















Produce Ex. - NEW YORE 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1878 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


36, Mauriteweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Fsirxconzs” 
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Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘OCoventry,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildings 
57/58 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Streets LEITH 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG: 
Cable Address: “FxnNnew,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘AwcHor,” Belfast 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Osble Address: ‘“Dirtoma,” Glasgow 
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First Wife: How did you ever break 
your husband from staying out 
nights? 

Second Wife: He came in at 10 one 
night and I called, “Is that you, 
Bill?” 

First Wife: How did that help? 

Second Wife: His name is John. 


e¢*?¢ ¢ 

Modern Miss: Grandma, did you 
ever flirt when you were young? 

Grandma: Yes, dear, I’m afraid I 
did. 

Modern Miss: And were you pun- 
ished? 

Grandma: 
grandpa. 


Well I married your 


¢?¢?¢ 


This note appeared in a recent 
“personals” column of a Virginia 
newspaper. 

“Tf the burglar who stole the alco- 
hol in a glass jar out of my garage 
will return my grandfather’s appen- 
dix, no questions will be asked.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Guest: Do you run a bus between 
the hotel and the railway? 

Manager: No, sir. 

Guest: That’s strange. All my 
friends said you would get me com- 
ing and going. 

e¢¢ @ 

Patient: This is my first operation, 
and I’m terribly nervous. 

Young Surgeon: I know just how 
you feel. It’s my first, too. 


¢?¢ 

Teacher: Who is the laziest person 
in the class, Johnny? 

Johnny: I don’t know, ma’am. 

Teacher: Who sits. idly in his seat 
watching the others writing and 
studying their lessons instead of 
working himself? 

Johnny: Oh! Why, you, ma’am. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Mrs. Average Woman has been 
epitomized as one who marries at 24, 
quarrels with her husband twice a 
month, threatens eight times a year 
to go home to her mother, never 
learns to drive a nail, ruins three 
fenders and one garage door, and fre- 
quently reflects that she should have 

married somebody else. 


¢?¢ 
Among the questions asked in the 
examination of an applicant for a 
place on the Washington police force 
was this one: 
“What would you do to disperse a 
crowd quickly and quietly?” 
“T’d pass the hat.” 
¢?¢ 
Mamie: Going to trade in the old 
husband for a new one? 
Susie: Yes, if I can get anything 
on him. 





N.V. {28cstre iantechares 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
- AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


































































Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


ORITE BANK*KANSAS 


city 


















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SS 























MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York « Minneapolis: 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 






































The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO 
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Kimpton, W. S., & Sons............45- 33 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 22 
King, M. D., Milling Co................ 34 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 3 
en Te re 31 
Kipp-Kelly, Lt@. ......cseeeceecescvess 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 54 
Koerner, John B., & Co..........00005- 54 
LaGrange Mil .. 1... cece eee eee e ences 40 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 40 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.............. 52 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ............ 49 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 

COWS BH Gor cc cccsectccccesecccesecues 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co............06+ 54 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............+ 34 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co............e05. 2 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd’................ 54 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 

Madsen, Otto ..........5. Sesveuvoneads 54 
Maney Milling Co. .......ccecceecccces 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 52 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 55 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc......... eeccsce 55 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 55 
Mennel Milling Co. 2... cece eee ences 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ..........6.... ° 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 36 
Milling Bngineers, Inc. .........6.eee05 36 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 34 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.......... oteee sae 
Minot Flour Mill Co.........665ceeeees a 
Mitchell, B. Pi, GOiscswcisesccccceccces 

Montana Flour Mills Co... .........056+ 40 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 34 
Morria, Cliff H., & Co... .....seeeceees 

Morrison Milling Co. ............ ed sect 31 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 54 
Morten Milling Co. .........-.ceeeeees 3t 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 56 


National Cotton Council of America. 2 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 34 
NOSE BS Fey Ger so cocdsacescewcccdecces 26 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr............00-- 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ..........-+0-. Saove 
New Contury Oo. ...... ccc ceeecceneees 
New Era Milling Co..........6.seeeee8 23 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ............45. 40 
Nootbaar, H. V., & C0........00e0005 31 
Norenberg & Belsheim ............... 
Norris Grain Co. ...... Dassesocceeeece 31 
Norton, Willis, Co. ..«........ wes eece : 49 


Novadel-Agene Corp. ...... 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency.............. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... dees 
Osteck & CO. ..seccceeecceecscees eeeee 


Page. Thomas, Milling Co.............. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. S., Co.......6--eeeereees 
POG WEGGh 66.00.0006 0b ses ctgcceeentics ce 
Penn, William, Flour Co..............- 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ............ evuwet es 
Pillman & Phillips .......--..seeeeeees 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......--.seeeeees 
Pratt, BH. GQ. cssccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Mh ad ke Kowa ode 
Prina, Frank R., Corp.............-.6. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M..........0+005. 
Red River Milling Co..............++. ee 
Red Wing Milling Co.............s+60-. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. ............65055 
Rodney Milling Co. ...........sereeees 
PROGR: PPE GOR occas vce cesdocveivece 
TRMORE, Big, BG css c tc ct cicccdtisceces 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .......... ‘ 
Russell Milling Co. ..... sre taesensbace 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............... 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Saxony MIMS ..... cece ccecccccece cere 
Schneider, W. H., Company......... Ges 
Schultz, Baujan & Co...........eeeeeee 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ............0ee0ees 
Security Milling Co., Inc................ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 


* Shevelove, J. J. ..... Ree ehedubossebecess 


Shim Quee & Co. ...cccscssccccscccess 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc...-......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ....7....... 
Bptndier, Un Ge ois cccccicvesess cowcese's 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............ es 
Standard Milling Co. ...........eese00- 
Stannard, Collins & Co................ ‘ 
GUelD & Goi, GAGiso cc dbecceeccccece sekeeo 
Stratton Grain Co. .........45. eeversos 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ...... br swe tes 
Strisikx, BG. Bis. Qivssceccicvedess erceces 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...... CVCeCOCCCed Ce 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..... erence . 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.......... tvs ciects 
Tension Envelope Corp. .........+ss.. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ............ 

Toronto Blevators,.Ltd. ......... ° ° 
Tri-State Milling Co. .............-.5. 


Uhlmann Grain Co, .......-..eceeeeees 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co............. ° 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............ ine 
Via, BP. O., &B GOreciicccesess weensse Kees 
VUIGE MMBING GO os vice cic ccceves Se etee 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland oaese rene 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ................ 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.......... ccee 
Wamego Milling Co. ...............4.- 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.................. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mills Co................5. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Assurance Co. ..........5655- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ...... Gucece 0.5-0a6s 
Western Star Mill Co.................. 
WEED GO GO i cncbs. dadice cd ic tvicc owes 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co................ 
Williams Bros. Oo. ............666500ee 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. .,.............. 
Witeemberg, BM, FR. oo cc cs cccccccccce 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc................ 
Wolf Milling Co. ......... ee cocvecacese 
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* | “Thoro-Bread” 


54 (Diastatically Balanced) 


50 «(CO A very fine, strong, altogether 
54 uniform and dependable flour 


49 
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3; | ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








» | American Ace 


33 -—A superior bread 
23 flour, milled in one 
36 ‘of the West’s very 
22 finest flour mills. 


55 American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











22 The Williams Bros. Co. 


22 Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
35 All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the = 
33 ers at elevators we own and 














36 QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








54 “RUSSELL’S BEST” 

ad “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high ate 

33 pay gees ste of central western 

35 sas, and secures = of ite ite wheat 


31 RUSSELL MILLING CO. Russell. Kansas 








s« | ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
2 DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
; Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 

















“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Fiake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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A time-tested axiom—certainly. 
And just as certainly with the con- 
stant attention of the N-A Flour 
Service Division you get time-tested 
products and service for prevention 
of flour treatment troubles. 

The N-A Serviceman represents 
an organization with over twenty- 
five years’ experience in Flour Proces- 


sing and on his frequent visits to your 


mill, his experience enables him to 
anticipate possible needs and troubles 
and take the necessary action. 
Whether it be maturing, bleach- 
ing, or enriching, the N-A Flour Serv- 
ice Division can easily apply its 
proven products to meet your stand- 
ards. The extensive laboratories, an 
integral part of the service, will 
gladly work with you and your con- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


















sultants to help solve any of your 


treatment problems. 

Call the nearest N-A Represen- 
tative today. Let him show you why 
the N-A Flour Service Division means 
not only the prevention of unneces- 
sary troubles, but also a smoother, 
better operation. 





DYOX 
for flour maturnng 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment NA-33 
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|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 
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86,000 homes 


— burned up before 
they were built! 


SRN an aN NBN SEER AP Ty gS Ba ee 


It happens every year. Forest fires destroy enough trees of 
saw-timber size to build 86,000 five-room houses. They sear 
30 million acres of land—an area the size of New York state. 
They cause soil erosion, kill wild life, devastate public play- 
grounds. Added up, our forest fires are a national calamity. 


They’re a national disgrace, too. For only 1 out of 10 forest, 
woods and range fires are caused by lightning. 9 out of 10 
are caused by people. And most of them are the result of 
simple carelessness. 


You can help eliminate forest fires this year if you’ll follow 
four rules: 1) Hold your match till it’s cold . . . then pinch 
it to make sure; 2) Crush out your cigaret, cigar, pipe ashes 
...in an ash tray; 3) Drown your campfire . . . then stir 
and drown it again; 4) Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows or trash. 


Remember—Only you can PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 





